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HEAVENLY ADVENTURE OF A FORTUNE 


Pago 


THE PAUPER OF 
MILAN 

LAST DESCENDANT OF A 
KING OF JERUSALEM 

How Richard Coeur de Lion 
Got a Title 

A FAIRY AND A DYNASTY 

A pauper named Guido de Lusignano 
lias passed away in Milan City Hospital. 

He was the last descendant of the 
famous Guido de Lusignan who became 
King of Jerusalem in 1186, was con¬ 
quered and imprisoned by Saladin, and 
renounced his claim to the throne as the 
price of his freedom. 

He later disregarded his promise to 
Saladin and exchanged his claim for 
the crown of Cyprus, which Richard 
Coeur de Lion granted him in order that 
an English king could sit on the throne 
of Jerusalem. Guido founded a great 
dynasty in Cyprus. 

The Story of Melusine 

Yet if legends be true he was the direct 
descendant of the fairy Melusine, of 
whom all French children read at their 
mother’s lcnec. This is the story as told 
in Lusignan in Poitou.' 

Raymond, the son of a Count de la 
Foret, was wandering one day in the 
forest of Colombiers when, by a fountain, 
. he met a lady of great beauty. She was 
the daughter of King Elinas of Albania 
and PressinCi a fairy who had given her 
power to Qhange into a mermaid every 
Saturday. Melusine fell in love with 
Raymond and agreed to marry him if 
he would never seek her company on 
; Saturday. She built a castle on the 
site of the fountain and the marriage 
was celebrated in splendour. 

For many years they lived happily 
together and Raymond respected his 
wife's secret, but his elder brother, 
Count of the Forest, taunted him with 
his promise) and he broke it. Imme¬ 
diately his wife saw this she changed 
into a serpent and escaped out of a 
window .of the castle with cries of an¬ 
guish. Raymond never saw her again.' 
In Cyprus and Armenia 

The descendants of Raymond . *ind 
Melusine reigned in Cyprus until that 
island came under the Republic of Venice 
in 1489, when its queen abdicated. They 
reigned in Armenia before that country 
Jell to the Mamelukes, and her last king, 
Leo the Sixth, escaped to Paris to live 
there till his death in 1393. 

The father of the pauper of Milan in¬ 
sisted on being addressed as King Leo 
the'Thirteenth. He received a pension 
from the Russian Royal Family, but lost 
: it because in the Crimean’War he took 
* thc sid6 oT France, from whose, forest 
t6wn of Lusignan his family had sprung. 
; He lost nil his .sayings, and his son had to 
earn a scanty Jiving keeping a bar at 
Milan and a small railway refreshment 
room in a small Italian town, - 


Invaders Across 1000 Years 



An Iceland sculptor’s striking figure of Ingolf, the Viking who first colonised the island in 
874, a thousand years and more before the arrival of the Flying Armada. The s + atue 
stands in Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland. 



The leading plane of the Flying Armada which called at Reykjavik on the way from Italy to 
America. The machines were led by General Balbo, Italy’s Air Minister. 


FOURNIER D’ALBE 

A PIONEER AND HIS 
INGENIOUS DEVICE 

The Wonderful Book That 
Speaks To the Blind 

HOW IT WORKS WITH THE 
AID OF LIGHT 

Experimenting with his Optophone 
almost to his last hour. Dr Fournier 
d’Albe passed away at 64 at St 
Albans. 

He was perhaps the greatest bene¬ 
factor to the blind who has ever lived, 
for his Optophone, invented just before 
the war, enables the blind to read 
ordinary print and does away with the 
.necessity for transcribing books into the 
raised Braille type. 

By the use of selenium, with its great 
sensitiveness to light, the letters on the 
printed page are converted into sounds, 
the alphabet of which is easily learned 
by a blind person. The high cost of 
the Optophone was a drawback to its 
universal use, and Dr D’Albe was trying 
to produce a cheaper instrument when lie 
died. It was a marvellous device, a 
book which may be really said to speak 
to the blind, who could hear its type 
instead of seeing it. 

What the Optophone Looks Like 

The Optophone looks like a very 
small table with a glass top. The book 
to be read is placed face downward on 
the glass and the apparatus is set work¬ 
ing. Most of the working parts are 
under the glass, including a tiny tower 
known as a tracer. This moves so that 
light shining through' it is. directed on 
to the lines of print. ... 

At the top of the tower is a tiny 
revolving disc having a number of holes. 
As the disc revolves rapidly the light 
from a lamp passes through the holes 
on to the print as a series of flashes 
and is reflected on to a selenium cell. 
Selenium is remarkably sensitive to 
light and it has the property of giving 
off electric pulsations which vary 
according to the intensity of the light 
falling on it. 

An Expert in Television 

Dr Fournier d’Albe was able to 
convert these pulsations into recognis¬ 
able musical sounds, which could be 
heard by the reader in earphones, and 
the arrangement in which they are 
heard corresponds with the shapes of 
the letters scanned by the tracer. 

Of course it is necessary for blind 
readers to learn a new alphabet, but after 
a few weeks the average reader can 
read slowly, and in less than a year can 
be efficient enough to read a whole 
book with comparative ease. 

Dr D’Albe was an expert in television, 
and in 1923 he broadcast the first 
wireless picture sent out from London. 
He also invented a system of tclcwriting 
and telephotography. 
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This Gold Business • 

WHAT IS ALL THE POTHER ABOUT ? 

The Bombshell President Roosevelt 
Threw Into the World Conference 
HOW ARE THE NATIONS TO GET THEMSELVES GOING AGAIN ? 


ALL IS NOT LOST 

BRITISH TENNIS PICKS UP 

The Last Great Memories of 
This Year’s Wimbledon 

A CHAMPION’S HARDEST 
FIGHT 

Summer is passing, but \vc must not 
close our diaries of its athletic excite¬ 
ments without an entry on Wimbledon 
now becoming only a memory. 

Cricket is -summer’s king, but tennis 
is its queen, and we can look back with¬ 
out tears to the events on its courts. 

-The Empire, in the'person of Jack 
Crawford of Australia, ‘ carried off the! 
tennis crown in the men’s singles ; in 
the women’s singles we had at least a 
gallant princess of the game in MisS 
Dorothy Round ; in the women’s 
doubles wc had two heroes in Miss 
Freda James and Miss Betty Yorke ; 
and in the mixed doubles we had Miss 
Mary Heeley to fight to the last gasp 
with her partner against two worthy 
German opponents. 

Crawford and Vines 

Crawford, in beating Vines, the 
American champion, won the finest 
victory of the tournament. His opponent 
has the most formidable service in the 
game, but Crawford played magni¬ 
ficently, and by a combination of speed, 
force, and strategy, mastered one of the 
greatest of modern players. 

. Exciting as was this match, the 
. women’s singles on the final afternoon 
left an even more vivid impression. The 
King and Queen were there with King 
, Feisal of Irak, to see Miss Round face 
Mrs Moody, five times champion, who 
had not lost even a set for six years. 

Millions of people all over England 
heard the game broadcast; they could 
hear the umpire’s voice, they could hear 
the racket strike the ball. 

. Judgment naturally favoured the 
champion, but our hearts' were with 
Dorothy Round, the Sunday School 
teacher from Worcestershire. She had 
already won our hard courts champion¬ 
ship, and in this great game, after the 
first shocks of the nerve-racking opening, 
She played gloriously. 

Dorothy’s Wonderful Play 

She met drive with drive, back-hand 
and fore-hand; she volleyed and 
smashed, cut and chopped, with the 
accuracy of Miss Ryan. She set herself 
. to make her rival run all over the court, 
so that she could not steady herself for 
- those superb deliberate shots which have 
so often crushed our hopes. 

Dorothy often lured Helen up to the 
net and passed her or lobbed over her 
head. She showed that the lady 
champion can be raced and harried into 
errors. The rallies were wonderful ; never 
before had two girls fought such a con¬ 
test on a public court. 

In the end Miss Round was beaten, 
but she lost the first set by only two, she 
won the second at 8-6, and in all she lost 
only three games more than her famous 
opponent. She almost won; she had 
run like a deer and played like a hero, 
graceful, gallant, and splendid ; and, 
fatigued by a game lasting nearly two 
hours, she allowed the accomplished 
Helen, in the last two games, to recover 
her poise, and that was,fatal.. 

Possible Future Champions 

In the women’s doubles Miss'James 
and Miss Yorke delighted everybody. 
They faced the most experienced player 
in France and Miss Ryan, who head 
already been 16 times on the winning 
side in doubles finals. But they played 
so - delightfully, with such fire and 
courage and excellence of strokes, that 
they may be future champions. 

We .close our diary content. Our 
tennis is on the up-grade. . If wc could 
find a stronger Austin and a steadier 
Perry wc should feel as hopeful of our 
men as of our women. 


T here was a famous phrase a great 
American, William Jennings Bryan, 
sent ringing round the world some years 
ago ; he declared that the nations should 
not be allowed to 

Crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
These vivid words came to represent 
truly the world economic situation 
when, in the period from 1929 to 1931, 
gold prices fell so rapidly that producers 
of-fpod and fuel and metals and fibres 
came to ruin and involved nearly all the 
world’s 2000 million people in depression. 

That depression led to the meeting of 
66 nations in the World Conference, 66 
nations, each with a different sort of 
money, wondering how to make inter¬ 
national exchanges more liberal, yet 
each clinging to the conception that 
liberality of exchange must be strictly 
limited ! Even our own country, for so 
long the champion of Free Trade, entered 
the Conference bound to the strangling 
policy of Tariffs. 

Gold and War Debts 

The 66 nations are in fair agreement 
that it would be well to raise prices to 
about the level of 1928 and thus to make 
primary production again profitable. 
As to the means, however, there is the 
widest difference of opinion among 
economists and statesmen. 

The prices that fell in 1929 were gold 
prices—the valuation of all other com¬ 
modities in terms of gold. 

That is the same thing as saying that 
gold became dearer because it bought 
more. This appreciation of gold was 
due to the hoarding of gold by America 
and France—the chief gainers by the 
payment of War Debts and War 
Reparations. 

The great depression caused nation 
after nation, including ours, and finally 
America herself, to abandon the gold 
standard. When the 66 nations met 
in London most of them had aban¬ 
doned gold, and their currencies were 
paper (not legally exchangeable for 
gold), depending for their purchasing 
power on central banking controls 
limiting the quantity of paper money 
to be issued. 

A few nations (France, Italy, Belgium, 
Poland, Holland, Switzerland among 
them) still remained on gold. 

Stabilising Currencies 

It is necessary to see clearly how the 
gold standard, when generally adopted, 
facilitates international exchange. 

If different nations, using different 
moneys, . agree each to let its unit of 
money stand for a definite amount of 
gold, then, by the simplest arithmetic, 
all their moneys, although different, are 
obviously linked in definite ratios. A 
price in one gold money is easily con¬ 
verted into terms of another gold money. 

The gold countries hold that it is 
essential for the Conference to arrive at 
such a gold linking of exchanges. 

President Roosevelt disagrees. In 
plain terms he rejected the proposal 
for an immediate stabilisation of cur¬ 
rencies and declared that other tilings 
were of more importance. His words 
should be noted : 

The sound internal economic system of 
a nation is a greater factor in its well¬ 
being than the price of its currency in 
changing terms of the currencies of other 
nations. 

These words must be read in relation 
to the great measures taken in America 
to restore business confidence and to 
raise prices. Those measures give the 
American Government a large degree of 
control of industry in the public interest 
and authorise the President to “ in¬ 
flate ” the currency to raise prices. 


Already President Roosevelt’s policy 
has raised the prices of both commodi¬ 
ties and' securities, and this' has in¬ 
creased confidence. 

It must also be admitted that the 
American price recovery lias affected 
the world favourably. Our own security 
prices have risen with those of America. 
Confidence is growing. 

Nationalism and Internationalism 

President Roosevelt is anxious that 
his own domestic policy should not be 
frustrated by a premature linking of 
the dollar with the currencies of the 
European nations which stick to the 
gold standard. Apparently he would 
like to see all the world doing what he 
is doing—pushing forward with great 
programmes of public work, controlling 
output, reducing hours of work, raising 
wages, expanding credit, and so on. In 
effect, he says, let each do well with his 
own land and all. the world will be well 
because all its parts are well. 

That is a policy not to be lightly dis¬ 
missed as merely “ economic national¬ 
ism ” ; it is the sort of thing we have* 
all been saying to America about War 
Debts, on which our point has been that 
America would gain more from the 
general prosperity after cancelling debts 
than from the debts themselves. We 
arc all apt to forget that business, like 
charity, should begin at home. It is 
not well to keep our eyes on the ends of 
the Earth while neglecting to do what it 
is well within our power to do in our 
own land, for our own people, with our 
own means. 

On the other hand, while the chief pari 
of each nation 1 s work is necessarily work 
done on its home account, the nations can 
never work to the best advantage with¬ 
out liberal exchanges with each other. 
No nation can live to itself alone. 
President Roosevelt must realise . this; 
but there is much that is vague in his 
reported utterances. 

The Gold Fetish 

What is good in the President's re¬ 
fusal to be bound by fetters of gold at 
this moment is the rejection of the idea 
that merely to restore the gold standard 
would save the world. Gold betrayed 
the world by giving a false and wildly 
fluctuating valuation to the honest 
product -of work. The cruelty of the 
gold valuation in the years from 1929 to 
1931 cannot be exaggerated; it turned 
good wheat and good metal and good 
fibre into market rubbish which ruined 
the producers. A World Conference 
which merely fixed, new gold ratios 
would deceive and betray the world it 
pretended to save. 

A gold standard must not be again 
entertained without proper safeguards 
as to the distribution of gold, the reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs, the better control of in¬ 
dustry, and so on. Wc arc by no means 
sure that President Roosevelt himself 
realises that America, by its hoarding of 
gold and by its high tariff policy, was 
largely answerable for the economic 
crash which has stricken the whole world. 

THE DRAGON OF YPRES 

The Dragon of Yprcs is once again 
on top of its belfry in the Grand Place. 

It is a weather-vane, which fell when 
the belfry crashed to the ground during 
the war. 

When the scaffolding was removed 
and the dragon turned to show the way 
of the wind the National Anthem was 
played, cheers came from a multitude 
of citizens, and flags waved from every 
building in the square. 

Next year, it is hoped, the bells of a 
carillon will be heard from the tower. 


A GALLANT FIGURE 

ONE MORE HERO 
PASSES ON 

The Girl Who Would Not Be 
Saved Before Her Mother 

GIANT’S CAUSEWAY ENGINEER 

Science has lost a gallant figure by 
the death, in his native Ireland, % ol 
Mr William Traill, at 89.' 

A gifted member of a talented 
family he was long connected with the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, but won 
lasting fame as the originator and 
managing director of one of the world’s 
tremendous trifles. 

In constructing the Giant’s Causeway 
Electric Railway he gave the world a 
system operated for the first time by 
electric current generated, by water. 
Although the railway is only eight miles 
lofig, when it was opened in 1883 it was 
regarded as the greatest engineering 
feat of the age. 

Harnessing a Waterfalj 

Mr Traill harnessed Salmon Leap, 
a waterfall, 27 feet high, on the River 
Rush, and used its energy for the 
generation of current. This he led 
away so that it ran along live rails, 
afterwards replaced by an overhead 
cable, from which it was taken up by 
a Travelling arm to turn the motors arid 
drive the train, miles from the origin 
of the current. * * 

One day when he was over 50 a party 
of five Lancashire visitors from Preston, 
strangers to him, were boating near the 
end of his line off White Rocks, and were 
caught by heavy breakers and thrown 
into, the sea. Three were drowned, 
but he was in time to save two of them. 

A Deed of Shining Valour 

After a long exhausting swim he 
reached a girl, who heroically refused 
to be saved until her mother was rescued. 
Traill swam on to find the woman dead 
in her husband's arms. After a heavy 
struggle he got the husband and his 
dead wife to land, and then, in spite 
of the appeals of terrified onlookers, 
he entered the raging sea again and swam 
to the daughter, whose courage arid 
calm sense had kept her afloat for three- 
quarters of an hour. He saved her. 

The Royal Humane Society awarded 
him its medal; the people of Preston 
presented him with a trophy of silver. 
Traill was at this trine the father of a 
family. Time passed and he became 
a widower. In 192$ he married Nora 
Woodhouse of Preston, the girl he had 
saved thirty years before . 

He is gone, but we hope she may 
long survive to tell the story of her 
brilliant husband’s deed of shining 
valour. 


Things Said 

People are crying out for a twopenny 
lettuce. Sir William Lawrence 

The theatre is of national value, and 
is too often used for rubbish. 

Miss Nancy Price 

Education with us has not been for 
life, but only for part of life. 

Mr Havelock Ellis 

I believe a thoroughly logical person 
to be thoroughly inhuman. 

Sir Josiah Stamp 

There is no more beautiful thing in 
England than a well-kept churchyard. 
Bishop of Norwich 

It is almost impossible to find old 
woodwork without marks of the death- 
watch beetle. Sir Eric Maclagan 

Where among today’s solemn poet 
experimenters shall we find a single in¬ 
timation of immortality ? Irish Times 

The telephone girl never ceases ringing 
between one part of the Empire and 
another. ' Sir Samuel Hoare 
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Bees in London City • Biggest Signal • The King’s Choristers 



Painting the Signals—The largest signal gantry In England, near Rugby Station, is being In Mid-Air—The rhythmic beauty of diving is well illustrated in this picture of a simultaneous 
overhauled and repainted. The work takes several weeks. dive by members of the Bangor Swimming Club in County Down. 



B-P and His Boys—Three thousand Cubs, Scouts, and Rovers TheWingedSpringbok—A fine addition to London’s Bees in the City—The experiment is being tried of keeping bees on 

welcomed the Chief Scout when he visited the Hertfordshire County open-air art gallery is the winged springbok on the roof-garden of Adelaide House, London. Qirl clerks are here 

rally held the other day at Hatfield Park. the new South Africa House in Trafalgar Square. seen attending to one of the hives. 



The King’s Choir Boys—This procession may be seen every Sunday when the King and A Surrey Idyll—May Queens from all parts of England met recently at Beddington Park 
Queen are at Buckingham Palace, The boysare choristers leaving after morning service. In Surrey. Here is one of them, with her retinue, in a harvest field. 
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ROAD SIGNALS 

TRAFFIC COMMITTEE’S 
IDEAS 

Clear Distinction Between First 
and Second Roads 

LOWER SIGNPOSTS 

All who travel on our roads will 
rejoice that at last the authorities are to 
determine which roads are to take pre¬ 
cedence in the matter of right of way. 
i The confusion existing today is per¬ 
haps a greater cause of.. accidents than 
any other. In future signs are to be 
: erected on all minor roads near their 
’junction with the roads ^having right of 
[way to indicate that a'more important 
froad lies ahead and that care must be 
: exercised by the driver of any vehicle 
‘crossing or turning into it. 

- ' This valuable reform was immediately 
; decided on by the Minister of Transport 
when he received the Report of the 
Traffic Signs Committee which has been 
;sitting for 18 months. He has urged the 
highway authorities to set up the new 
signs on their minor roads as quickly as 
possible. Motorists hope the distinction 
will soon be shown on road maps. 

Valuable Recommendations 

The Report contains many other 
valuable recommendations which will 
make for greater safety for drivers and 
pedestrians and greater comfort for 
drivers, who need clear information of 
•what is in front of them. It condemns 
the practice of filtration to the left, 
which is dangerous to pedestrians, and 
suggests that pedestrians should be 
Warned that light signals, though green, 
should not be their sole guide in crossing 
the road, 

V The Report, while pointing out that 
in the multiplication of signs lies 
danger, as in the fable of the boy and 
the wolf, recommends that pictorial 
signs should give warnings of approach 
to hospitals, traffic roundabouts, nar¬ 
rowing of the road, and so on. Definite 
shapes and colours should be used so 
that the instant reading of their purpose 
should become automatic. A round 
sign should . mean a prohibition, a 
triangle should indicate a warning, and 
a rectangular sign should be reserved 
for information. 

The Information Sign 

It is with the information sign that 
road-users still have their quarrel. The 
vast majority of route-posts are too high 
and the lettering is only readable by 
people on horseback, for whom the posts 
were originally intended. They should 
all be adapted to motor-cars. America's 
Constitution has at last recognised the 
existence of railways; our signposts 
might now recognise the existence of the 
car. The Committee wisely advocate 
that no sign should be over three and a 
half feet above the ground. 

Warning signals should be illuminated 
at night, there should be special signs 
for bypass roads to relieve congestion, 
and the course of a main road through 
a town should be clearly indicated. 

The Committee suggest that numbers 
should take the place of names on main 
routes and that drivers should familiarise 
themselves with them. We doubt very 
much, however, whether anyone will be 
able to replace the familiar, place-names 
by route numbers in his mind, even in 
this mechanical age. 

The Report is an invaluable contribu¬ 
tion to Safety First, and we hope most 
of its recommendations will soon be 
adopted. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Algeciras . . . Al-je-see-rahs 

Ceuta ........ Soo-tah 

Maras h.Mar-rahsh 

Reykjavik . . . Ray-kyah-veek 

Tar if a.Tah-ree-fah 

V c. khovansk . . Vyer-kha-yahnsk 


RUSSIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 

More Treaties of Peace 

ELEVEN NATIONS SIGN 

The representatives of Russia and her 
neighbours took advantage of their 
common meeting-ground at the World 
Conference to agree to a pact which will 
bring a greater sense of security to their 
respective countries. 

This, at any rate, is one good thing 
coming out of this most disappointing 
gathering in London. 

Two Conventions have been .signed 
defining aggression on the lines of the 
Russian Delegation’s proposals adopted 
by the Disarmament Conference. The 
main object was so to define aggression 
as to preclude any pretext for justifying 
; it and .still claiming not to have infringed 
the Bri and-Kellogg Pact. 

The nations signing the first Conven¬ 
tion were Russia, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Turkey, Rumania, Poland, Latvia, and 
Estonia; while the second, which 
included a clause giving to other 
countries the right to join later, brought 
in Lithuania, Yugo-Slavia, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, so that all the members of the 
Little Entente are included* 

The only nations on the borders of 
Russia which are not bound by this 
agreement arc the Manchuria territory 
seized by Japan, with China and'Fin¬ 
land, but it is expected that Finland 
will join. 

Though some people are very sceptical 
about declarations on the part of nations 
on war and peace, the fact that they 
arc made shows that these problems are 
in the forefront of the thoughts of all 
responsible rulers and no nation wishes 
other nations to regard it as indifferent 
to the maintenance of peace. 

TWO BROTHERS 
Each With Half a Century 
of Work 

THE SAINT OF BERMONDSEY 

The Saint of Bermondsey was the 
name by which Canon Edward Murnane, 
who has passed on at 8i, was known 
at Dockhead for nearly half a century. 

Every man and woman and child 
loved him. His keen sense of humour 
made them call him the Father O’Flynn 
of real life, *and some of the children 
wrote their own version of the song, in 
which they described him as the 
poiverfullest preacher 
and tenderest teacher 
and kindliest creature 
in all Bermondsey. 

He spent as little as he could on 
himself. Every penny he could spare 
he used to help some unfortunate man or 
woman to an easier road of life. He went 
about doing good and making peace, 
for lie had a wonderful influence with 
the dock workers, and many times pre¬ 
vented strife and bloodshed. 

Two years ago his brother, Canon 
William Murnane, another giant among 
social workers in London, died at 
Camberwell. He also had done half a 
century’s strenuous work among the poor. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

1 st ed. Burns Poems, 1786 . . £1300 

A James I silver beaker . . £732 

Pair of Adam candlesticks . £630 
I3th-cent. French illustrated MS. £370 
Hepplewhite sideboard . . £304 

1 4 th-cent. German illustrated MS. £280 
Sheraton grandmother dock . £262 
. 36 letters by Dickens . . . £ 2 25 

Queen Anne needlework screen £210 
600 letters by Arnold Bennett.. £125 
Silver coffee-pot, 1735 ... £60 

A silver dredeer, 1720 . . £3.5 


CRONJE AND 
OLD ADA 

Ponies and Donkeys 
Have a Day Out 

THE GREAT PARADE 

The pit ponies have had a gala day, 
a hundred of them parading before the 
King and Queen at the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Show at Derby. 

There was Cronje, aged 34, who has 
spent 28 years in the New Hucknall 
mines ; and Blossom, aged 33, who fol¬ 
lowed closely with 27 years of service with 
the Pilslcy Colliery Company. Cronje 
must have been named after the famous 
Boer general, a friend of General Smuts. 

The coster’s and street trader’s ponies 
and donkeys had their day out in 
Regent’s Park the day before. Here the 
veteran was Okl Ada, a 3 2-year-old 
donkey, who proudly carried off first 
prize for the oldest donkey in good con¬ 
dition. Another prize-winner was Taffy 
from Wales, the oldest pony in good 
condition still working in the streets. 
She works six days a week quite easily 
and happily though she is 26. 

This show, organised by Our Dumb 
Friends League, is a splendid idea. It 
not only encourages the masters to keep 
their animals in good condition but it 
is a day out for everybody. The donkeys 
and ponies trotted home full of carrots 
and corn and sugar, while the owners 
and their families had also been given a 
good tea in the park. 


MUNICIPAL WIRELESS 
An Interesting Issue 
PARLIAMENT AGAINST IT 

Parliament has been discussing 
whether to give a town power to broad¬ 
cast wireless programmes to its citizens 
over the wires carrying the municipal 
electricity. Permission has been refused. 

Middlesbrough was the town which 
raised this interesting issue, inserting 
into a Corporation Bill clauses to enable 
her to amplify and relay broadcast pro¬ 
grammes from stations at home and 
abroad, to let out on hire loud-speakers 
and selectors with which to choose the 
desired programme*, and to charge a fee 
which would include the cost of hiring 
and the wireless licence. All the citizen 
would have to do would be to insert a 
plug and adjust his selector. 

The chief objection raised to the pro¬ 
posal was that a municipality might 
introduce politics into the choice of 
programmes it relayed—for instance, it 
might refuse to relay a speech which the 
B 11 C in its wisdom had allowed to be 
broadcast. The scheme was also declared 
to be unfair to private traders, as muni¬ 
cipalities need not make a trading profit. 

It would seem that the idea of laying 
on wireless to a house, eliminating the 
sets and the batteries, is essentially good; 
but the political objections arc, of course, 
of some importance. 

STARTING HIM YOUNG 
Samson on a Pram Tour 

Holidays are often a problem, where 
to go and how to get there ; and if you 
are a young married couple with a 
baby only a few months old the 
difficulty is increased. 

One couple from Hyde in Cheshire 
have solved it by going for a pram tour. 
Both arc keen cyclists, but this time 
they decided to walk, so that Baby could 
go too. They took the train to Grantham 
and toured Lincolnshire, 

Sometimes they had much difficulty 
in persuading landladies to take in such 
an unusual party. Landladies seem to 
suspect that no young couple tramping 
with a baby in a pram could possibly be 
good lodgers. 

But that is where the baby (Samson, 
they call him) came in. He had only 
to smile at the landlady, and her door 
was llung open. 


THE ONLY MAN IN 
THE PEACE TREATY 

SIR ERIC DRUMMOND 

For the World at Geneva and 
For His Country at Rome 

A GREAT PERSONAL TRIUMPH 

Sir Eric Drummond lias been 
appointed our Ambassador at Rome, a 
happy return for the appointment if 
Signor Grandi, another worker fbr 
World Peace, as Italy’s Ambassador in 
London, and a fitting reward for Sir 
Eric’s masterly work as Secretary of the 
League since its creation in 1919. " ■ 

Whatever criticisms may be levelled 
at the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League^ there never 
has been a regret that the name of Sir 
Eric Drummond was .written in that 
historic document. He was the only 
man mentioned by name in the Treaty, 
and he has entirely justified the unique 
distinction thus given to him. 

What the League Has Done 

'All parties in the State, accompanied 
by representatives of many nations, 
met to do him honour at Queen’s Hall 
the other day and to hear from his own 
lips an account of what the League 
had accomplished for peace during 
its existence. He pointed out that 
there had been at least nine disputes 
which had come before the League with 
threatening possibilities, and all but one 
had been settled by the League. In 
addition there were a score of political 
problems which had been referred to and 
resolved by the League. 

; But it was not only on the political 
side that the League had served the 
people of all nations, said Sir Eric; 
it had amassed a huge credit balance 
on the social side, such as progress in 
international health and in stopping 
the traffic in drugs. 

• Sir Eric referred to the influence of 
the Assembly on the nations as'a whole, 
not excepting Russia and America whe 
are not members, but who have shown 
that they arc absorbing the philosophy 
of the League. It was true, he said, 
that a verdict of the Assembly might 
not be decisive and that one country 
might for a time be in a mood or a 
position to ignore the opinion of all 
other nations; but he believed that such 
a country, even if for a time its action 
brought with it apparent success, would 
come to feel that the moral loss might 
ultimately outweigh the material gain. 

A Wise Counsellor 

There is no doubt that the high 
mond tone of the League owes much to 
its first Secretary. He was a wise 
counsellor, an impartial friend, and a 
supreme organiser. Trained in our 
Foreign Office in Whitehall, he built up 
at Geneva an International Civil Service 
which works together in perfect coopera¬ 
tion and fellowship, serving all nations 
rather than the special interests of the 
nations from which its members come. 

Sir Eric Drummond has left the 
League without an enemy and with 
friends at the four corners of the Earth, 
and it may be said that since the war 
there has been no nobler personal 
triumph than his. 


TEN MILLION ANIMALS 
TO SUFFER 

The Humane Slaughter Bill is now 
through the Commons, but ten million 
animals are excluded from its benefits, 
thanks to the 15 M.P.s whose names we 
gave in the C;N. (and, of course, the 
butchers and slaughtermen behind 
them). 

These animals arc not to be humanely 
slaughtered. 

Does your butcher use the humane 
killer ? 

What is thought to be John Bunyan’s 
flute has been found at Gainsborough. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 


Cold weather has seriously 
affected flocks of sheep, already 
much depleted owing to the 
prolonged drought conditions, 
in Cape Province and Orange 
Free State. 


People on the seashore near 
Dunedin were surprised to see 
hundreds of octopuses stranded 
among the rocks at low tide. 
The creatures averaged six feet 
across the tentacles. 



ON THE EDGE OF 
SIBERIA 

World Flier Lost For 
Three Weeks 

Lost to civilisation for three weeks 
another intrepid airman, James Mattern, 
turned up safe and sound* at one of the 
remotest places on the Earth. 

His story reminds us of Harry Hawker, 
who came down in mid-ocean in 1919 
when attempting the first crossing of the 
Atlantic by aeroplane. He was picked 
up by a Danish steamer which had no 
wireless,,so that his friends did not hear 
of his safety for a week. 

James Mattern is an American, and 
was attempting a lone flight round the 
world. After leaving Khabarovsk in 
Siberia on June 14 not a word was heard 
of him until July 7, when a message 
saying “ Safe at Anadyr Chukotka, 
Siberia,” was received by a friend at 
Chicago. The airman had come down 
80 miles from Anadyr, which faces Nome 
in Alaska across Bering Strait, and 
after wandering for some time was found 
by Soviet coastguards. 

The world is still a big place for a 
man to get lost in; but the day is coming 
when wireless will be in everybody’s 
pocket and the phrase “ Lost in the 
wilds ” will belong to the story books. 


SIR CUTHBERT OF 
BLACKPOOL 

Blackpool’s local paper has .lately 
been thrilled to find the name of 
Blackpool in a prominent place on the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, and the 
C.N. is thrilled because this interesting 
fact is due to a good friend of ours, 
Sir Cuthbert Grundy. 

He it was who presented a memento 
to each of the 700 workmen who built 
this palace for Peace; and the fact that 
this was done “ by Sir Cuthbert Grundy 
of Blackpool, England,” is recorded on 
the- walls for all to see, in English, 
French, German, and Dutch. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ? 
Much if It is Hitler 

It may be true, as Shakespeare says, 
that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, but there arc cases when 
the question : " What’s in a name ? ” 
can have but one answer, and that is, 
“ a lot.” 

In Warsaw a gentleman who has the 
distinction (or the misfortune) of being 
named Moses Hitler has come to the 
conclusion that he • would be more 
acceptable in the eyes of his fellows if 
he was named something else (almost 
anything else), and he has applied for 
permission to change his surname. 

He contends, in support of his appli¬ 
cation, that his schoolboy son gets his 
eye blacked .almost daily because of his 
terrible surname, and that his elder 
son’s fiancee has broken off her engage¬ 
ment rather than have to assume it. 

Let us hope the authorities will prove 
amenable, and that the lady will recon¬ 
sider her decision, or the German Chan¬ 
cellor will have the blighted .happiness 
of one more family to answer for, a sin 
he can hardly afford to add to his burden. 

DENMARK’S PEACE ARMY 

The people of Denmark are quietly 
showing the world what they think 
about war. 

So many of them are conscientious 
objectors and arc choosing civil service 
instead of military service that new 
barracks have had to be built for them. 

Until lately these people with war 
consciences had to serve nine months 
longer than those doing military service; 
but there is strength in numbers, and 
so much did the peacemakers make 
themselves felt that the Danish Govern¬ 
ment has now cut down this period from 
nine months to four. 

This is one more step forward toward 
a future when war will not be tolerated 
by any civilised people. 


A NEW OLD WINDOW 

Kirdford has a new treasure. 

It is a lancet window in the church, 
and although it has only just been made 
by Mr Caldwell, glazier to Canterbury 
Cathedral in our day, it is also the work 
of medieval craftsmen. 

From the 14th to the 16th century 
glassworkcrs flourished in this corner 
of Sussex, and the new window is made 
from fragments found on the site of four 
glassworks in Kirdford parish. 

In many ways we are very different 
from the men of the Middle Ages, but 
we have in common with them a love 
of the village church which makes this 
disposal of the fragments seem a very 
happy idea. 

BOYS OF GREAT SPIRIT 

In a recent handwriting competition 
where the entries numbered nearly 
100,000, certificates were won by three 
boys who could not use their hands.' 

John Chapman, aged 10, held his 
pen with the toes of his left foot, but 
produced a beautifully clear example of 
penmanship ; and so did Thomas Jacob¬ 
son, aged 12, who has no arms, and 
Ronald Grant, a 13-year-old whose hands 
arc paralysed. 

We like the spirit which makes such 
boys decide not only to write but to 
write better than most people with 
the use of their hands. 


70,000 PEOPLE CLIMB 
345 STEPS 

During the past financial year 73,560 
people climbed the 345 steps up the 
Monument, London’s memorial of the 
Great Fire. 

These figures arc shown in the City 
of London's Cash Accounts, where it 
is estimated that the number this year 
will be 88,000. At 3d each this means 
£noo\ but it is not all profit, for the 
estimated expenditure is ^753, over 
£300 being for wages and ^200 for clean¬ 
ing and painting. 


A CHARMING LION 
This Really Happened in 
England 

The other morning someone had a 
great surprise. 

He is Mr P. A. Ramella, who manages 
the Craigweil Park County Club at 
Bognor, and he has a pet monkey. 

When he heard the monkey screaming 
in the summer-house he sent to see what 
dog or boy was teasing it, and he came 
face to face with a lion ! 

The lion looked mildly at Mr Ramella 
and ate a tomato. 

Wc never heard of a more charming 
lion. It had before it an appetising 
monkey and a no less appetising man, 
but there were some tomatoes spread 
out in the summer-house to ripen, and 
the lion felt it would be more convenient 
to the other parties if it ate the tomatoes. 

For a few seconds Mr Ramella stood 
there wondering if he had gone mad; 
then, satisfied that it really was a lion, he 
ran back, to the house as fast as he could. 

Luckily there was someone on the 
staff who knew that a menagerie had 
camped in a field near by overnight, and 
was now on the road. There was some 
more running, but the lion’s keeper did 
not hurry so much as Mr Ramella had 
done. The lion was perfectly tame, he 
said, and would not hurt a fly, let alone 
a monkey or. a man. 

So it proved. 1, ‘The lion finished its 
vegetable breakfast and let itself be 
led away to its cage as quietly as (per¬ 
haps more quietly than) a pet pony con¬ 
sents to go to its stable. 

It is pleasant to add that this true 
story does not conclude “Mr Ramella 
and the monkey were removed to hos¬ 
pital, suffering from shock.” 

It was such a charming lion. 

A little later another menagerie lion 
escaped and roamed for two days in the 
fields near Bognor before it was captured 
in a net; and about the same time three 
tigers escaped in Devonport. It is high 
time that this danger was stooped. 
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The Leisure of Thirty 
Million Men 

There are today over thirty 
* million idle in Europe and 
America, most of them being 
somehow fed, housed, and clothed, 
but eating their hearts out at the 
way it is being done. 

The truth is that the work of 
the world is being accomplished 
N without them, because of 
machines. It is probable that in 
our lifetime there will always be 
a big army of down-hearted men 
out of work, unless we can all 
change our ideas about unem¬ 
ployment . . We look on it as a 
curse; but if we could look on it 
as a blessing could we not trans¬ 
form it into one ? Could we not 
organise life differently so that 
all might share this great boon 
of leisure that the thirty millions 
now fret under ? 

Everyone loves a holiday. 
Everyone ought to have some 
hobby or interest he would like 
to get on with if he only had 
more time. There was a busy old 
lady who had been hoping all 
her life long to find a spare three 
weeks because she did so want 
to learn Greek 1 

If all this leisure now going to 
waste could be divided up and 
planned for, how rich and splen¬ 
did it could make our lives ! If 
men knew in advance that they 
were to be allowed three months 
off every year, or every second 
year, how they would plan and 
save for it 1 Then, during that 
three months of free time, how 
gardens would prosper, how local 
orchestras and choruses and 
dramatic societies would get on ! 
Fathers would endeavour to get 
their time off during the long 
holidays so that they could take 
the boys on the camping ex¬ 
pedition they had been promised ; 
young people would go abroad 
to learn languages ; botanists 
would abound in the fields ; short 
courses would be arranged at the 
universities. 

The leisure now being wasted 
all over the world is an ugly 
monument to mass stupidity. 
Here and there we hear a voice 
crying sense in the wilderness. 
There was Lord Melchett, the 
other night, saying that if we 
regard unemployment as a benefit 
of leisure instead of a disadvan¬ 
tage of enforced idleness we begin 
to put a different complexion on 
the problem ; and there was 
Councillor Wright Robinson, 
speaking in Manchester, saying 
that if we grasp the idea that 
real leisure must be on an ex¬ 
panding scale, and legislate to 
make it creative, there is no 
limit to the enrichment of life 
and the emancipation from drud¬ 
gery which civilisation has to 
offer us. 

It is worth while thinking 
about, this use of the leisure of 
over thirty million men. 



The New Proverb 

W E are always interested in new 
proverbs and beg to welcome 
the very latest, which has to do with 
the fact that illness attacks depressed 
and peevish folk rather than cheerful 
ones. The proverb is 

The surly bird catches the germ . 

© 

News 

You pay your penny and you take 
your choice. 

Mrs Moody tells me that she intends 
to come to Wimbledon next year despite 
the shock she received on Saturday. 

One of the great -papers 

On Saturday Mrs Moody said : You may 
take it from me that I shall not be at 
Wimbledon next year. 

The other great paper 

© 

To L.P.T.B. 

Dear L.P.T.B. 

Now that you have such great 
power among the people of London, 
please have the numbers on their 
buses so that they can see' them. 

Yours hopefully, 

The Suffering Public 

© 

Cruelty Ebbing 

’Yiikre is noble news in a Blue 
Book just issued. 

The annual average of cases of 
cruelty to children before the war was 
3440. Between 1925 and 1929 it had 
dropped to an annual average of 1127. 
In 1931 there were only 891 cases. 

Steady and inevitable is the increase 
of kindness in the world. A handful 
of Nazis or Ogpu agents may commit 
crimes that horrify us, but they do not 
represent mankind. It is with progress 
as Arthur Hugh Clough said : 

Tor while the tired waves , vainly 
breaking 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

.Far back , through creeks and inlets 
making, 

Conies silent, flooding in, the main. 
© 

One More Good Thing 
]\]o ■ longer are wild beasts to he 
spurred on to fight one another to 
make a few yards of kinema film ; or, 
if they are, the film is not to be 
shown in England. 

We have the Home Secretary's 
word for this, and wc arc glad, for 
the world has advanced since wild 
beasts tore one another to death to 
make a Roman holiday. 

But we should like one other assur¬ 
ance, and that is that we shall not 
be asked to sit in a kinema and watch 
men killed. 

Twice lately, sandwiched between 
the news and Mickey Mouse, we have 
been shown, in every detail, men 
killed in motor-racing. May we be 
spared this misery for profit's sake ? 

© 

Freely have ye received, freely give. 

Jesus 


A Cry From Six Cities 

W E have been looking into the 
figures of housing for six of our 
great cities, and it appears from them 
that, before they can be called properly 
civilised, 

Liverpool needs 20,000 houses 
Sheffield needs 27,000 houses 
Manchester needs 30,000 houses 
Glasgow needs 38,000 houses 
Birmingham needs 50,000 houses 
Leeds needs 70,000 houses. 

It is something approaching a 
quarter of a million homes in six 
cities, and it docs not seem to us a great 
thing to ask from a country with a 
Government which has just given away 
fifteen million pounds to encourage its 
people to drink more beer. 

© 

Papers and Papers 

two-million circulation has 
been reached. But, after all. 
We prefer the papers that arc read. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ 7 iiy is it,, we wonder, that in making 
a film from a book it is not 
thought necessary to read the book ? 

0 

Qxk tiling leads to another, says a 
speaker. Not a blind road. 

0 

Qld dances need speeding up, some¬ 
body says. He wants to beat time. 

0 

giNG and you will look beautiful, writes 
a lady. But is it fair to others ? 

0 

Qrange wrappers can be used on the 
shore to protect your face from the 
S u 11. They 
won’t make 
your nose peel. 
0 

]SJ OT II I NG is 
lost, we are 
told, by polite¬ 
ness. Except 
bad manners. 

0 

'Rug nearer we 
get to the 
horseless age 
the more horse¬ 
power we have. 
0 

A new way of 
selling books 
lias been started. But wc still have to 
buy them the old way. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

gARRY has sold its war tanks and 
spent the money on boots for 
poor children. 

Pour thousand swimmers have 
joined the Life Guard Corps of 
the Royal Life-Saving Society. 
giUTisn telephones increased by over 
1000 a week last year. 
giR Louis Baron has given £ 20,000 
to Papworth Village Settlement. 
JUST AN IDEA 
We who have friends know how much 
of all Earth's worth to us lies in certain 
eyes and faces, and certain hands and 
voices. 


Is Any News New ? 

A good friend lias just sent us a 
capital story which makes us ask 
once more if newa is ever new ? 

It was only the other day that we 
told of a leaking ship which was saved 
by the hole being blocked up by the 
tail of a fish; and now we find that 
even this has happened before, for it is 
all in Oliver Wendell Holmes toward 
the end of Chapter Six of The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table. This is what 
we read there : 

I have often found that the Disposer of 
men and things understands much better 
than we do how to place His pawns and 
other pieces on the chessboard of life. 

A fish more or less in the ocean does 
not seem to amount to much. But when 
Captain Coram’s ship sprang a leak and the 
carpenter could not stop it, and the pas¬ 
sengers had all made up their minds that it 
was all over with them, all at once, without 
any apparent reason, the pumps began 
gaining on the leak, and the sinking ship 
to lift herself out of the abyss which was 
swallowing her up. 

And what do you think it was that saved 
the ship, and Captain Coram, and so in due 
time gave to London that Foundling 
Hospital which he endowed ? Why, it was 
a very supernumerary fish, which had 
wedged itself into the rent of the yawning 
planks and served to keep out the water 
until the leak was finally stopped. 

Is it not remarkable how the news 
of yesterday anticipates today’s ? 

© 

Civilisation Rushing To 
the Precipice 

It was on a summer’s evening before 
1914 that three journalists sat in a 
London club talking of affairs. One 
was a famous European correspondent 
who was full of fear ; the others were 
two optimists. 

In the end the gloomy outlook of the 
European correspondent stirred one 
of the optimists to say : 

Then it comes to this—that Civilisa¬ 
tion * is rushing to a precipice , and 
nothing can stop it ? 

That was so, the European corre¬ 
spondent feared; and in a year or two 
the Great War was upon us. 

The European correspondent was 
Dr E. J. Dillon, a great friend of 
ours, to whom we refer in another 
column. The last generation of Eng¬ 
lish newspaper readers can never pay 
the debt they owe him, for he it 
was who popularised our knowledge 
of Europe for years by his remarkable 
article; on Russia and Germany 
and the Continent in general. His 
death closes a great chapter in 
journalism, and the C.N. loses one 
more famous friend. 

© 

• At Rest 

Dove-grey wings shall now enfold thee, 
Quiet of the Earth shall hold thee. 
Storms abated, 

Life related, 

Joys and sorrows—all are told thee. 

Estelle Boughton 

© 

Three Things 

Three things strong and a house is 
blest : 

The table, the fire, and the hand to a 

guest. ' Worked on an old sampler 


Peter Puck 
Wanls To Know 



If poultry-keepers 
get a run for their 
money 
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HEAVENLY ADVENTURE 
OF A FORTUNE 

MR HARKNESS’S WAND 
GOES ON WAVING 

The Wonderful Work the 
Pilgrim Trust is Doing 

GOOD CAUSES EVERYWHERE 


What should \vc have done without 
the timely help of the Pilgrim Trust ? 

The new report, well written and 
attractively illustrated, reads like a 
fairy story, so mkny dreams are being 
made to come true. 

One of the. two purposes of Mr Hark- 
ness, the founder of the Trust, was to 
assist in tiding over the present time of 
difficulty. This was carried out last 
year in every possible, way.. 

The Pilgrim Trust has encouraged 
more than 30 voluntary labour schemes 
for mutual help. In these the unem¬ 
ployed join together in clubs and do 
services for each other, such as boot¬ 
making and mending, haircutting, and 
so on. These provide the destitute with 
some of the necessaries of life, and 
protect them against the . monotony 
of idleness. 


The Club Idea 


A good step has been made in extend¬ 
ing this club idea by voluntary work 
in removing refuse tips and laying out 
in their places parks and bathing-pools. 

The stories of districts which have 
received a helping hand in the way of a 
grant make tragic reading. * At Clyde¬ 
bank, for instance, 12,000 men are 
standing idle. The grant of £yoo made 
to their Mutual Service Association 
came as a godsend. 

So great is the distress in Wales 
and Monmouthshire that grants amount¬ 
ing to over /3600 have been made in 
this black spot of our little island. 
In the Rhondda Valley alone there are 
new clubs in 16 centres with a member¬ 
ship of more than 2000. 

Cheering Down-and-Outs 

Many down-and-outs are being cheered 
by the interests they have found by 
joining these clubs. At Llwynypia they 
arc cutting a ledge on the side of a 
mountain for a football ground. A 
blackened hillside has disappeared at 
Brynmawr and a public park with a 
swimming - bath has taken its place. 
By means of grants club members who 
at present have to live in common 
lodging-houses will demolish old, un¬ 
suitable buildings, clear the sites, and 
build themselves new quarters. 

So glad arc the men to do even 
unpaid work that at Rhos, where 15 
acres of old wasteland and tips ■ have 
been laid out as a recreation ground by 
miners and unemployed teachers, a 
piece of -ground was levelled in three 
weeks, work which would have taken 
three months under an ordinary contract. 

Help For Unemployed Scouts 

In Cumberland unemployed men are 
being trained in poultry farming. So 
anxious were their neighbours to help 
them to get on to their feet that when 
the Pilgrim Trust made a grant of 
£1200 on condition that ^600 was raised 
locally the amount was ovei*-subscribed 
in three months. 


It is hoped that every trained man 
will receive a poultry farm of ^hree to 
five acres with about 400 chickens, and 
so become self-supporting. 

Three camps which are being formed 
for the training of unemployed Scouts 
of between 18 and 21 are being helped 
' by the Trust. Many industries are also 
being encouraged. Grants were made 
last year to County Industries Limited 
and to the Rural Industries Bureau, 
by which village craftsmen are helped 
to market tlieir goods. j 


To the dismay of a number of 
seriously disabled cx-scrvicc men, Ash- 
stead Potters Limited, .a friendly society 


Transforming a Slum 


N ot many years ago Lisson Grove in 
Marylebonc was a famous (or in¬ 
famous) slum. 

The word Grove was a mockery, for 
the street consisted of decayed tene¬ 
ments, whose inhabitants knew nothing 
of green leaves or even common comfort. 

In recent years there have been great 
improvements, both by way of re¬ 
conditioning and rebuilding. The name 
Lisson Grove is no longer a reproach. 
And now the Marylebonc Housing 
Association is employing a talented 
architect, who is not only planning flats 
for the benefit of the poor but is also 
intent upon introducing verdure. Trees 
arc to justify the name of Grove. 


The flats themselves are to be let at 
13s 6d a week, and to consist of . a 
sitting-room, tiled kitchen, tiled bath¬ 
room, and two bedrooms. There arc to 
be balconies, entered from double doors, 
doors made in two heights, so that 
by opening only the top half children 
may be prevented from using the bal¬ 
conies when not under control.' 

It is good to think that some 400 to 
500 men, women, and children will 
thus enjoy reasonably good conditions, 
in which women will not work in vain. 

We hope many local authorities will 
follow this excellent example in places 
where flats must necessarily.be built to 
house slum-dwellers. 


Boys of the Arethusa 



Two of the Arethusa boys admiring the surrounding country at Rochester from the sailing 
ship Peking when she was being refitted for her career as the training ship Arethusa. 
Rochester Castle can he seen on the left. See page 8, 


Continued from the previous column 
making no profit, was forced to close 
down through the Depression. The men 
had become expert potters, and in six 
years the enterprise had grown four¬ 
fold. Straight to the rescue came the 
Pilgrim Trust, which offered ^1000 if 
enough money could be raised to put 
the scheme on a permanent footing. 
Many none-too-full purses were 'Opened, 
and the necessary mone}^ was subscribed. 

The Crafthousc, Barry, where boys 
and girls arc being trained and placed 
in situations after leaving school, has 
also been assisted by the Trust. Two 
Social Service workers in the Tyneside 
district, whose salaries arc being paid 
by the Trust, have started recreation 
and workshop centres. 

Gamping grants amounting to nearly 
£Gooo have been made to the Boys 
Brigade, Scouts, Guides, and to seven 
other young people's organisations. 
Through help from the Trust in obtaining 


new camps 25,300 Scouts were able to 
go to camp last year. A great deal of 
money was spent on holiday camps for 
poor . children. £5 00 a year for three 
years has been granted by the Trust to 
a Clearing House in the Oxford district 
where boy wayfarers may live until 
they can be placed in occupations. 
£500 has been given to help the pro¬ 
duction of Braille books for the blind. 

How Lincoln Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and Durham Castle have bene¬ 
fited from the Trust is already known 
to most of our readers. Uncovering 
the wonderful Roman amphitheatre at 
Chester is another work being helped. 

And so Mr Harkness’s fairy wand 
goes on waving. Down the centuries 
the Trust will be watching over our- 
little island, making crooked things 
straight, transforming ugliness into 
beauty and despair into joyfulness. It 
is one of the most heavenly adventures 
a fortune ever had upon the Earth. 


A PATRIOT INDEED 

LOVER OF PEACE AND 
SIMPLE THINGS 

The President Who Kept 
Argentina Out of the War 

HiPOLITO IRIGOYEN, 
REFORMER 

The best-known man in Argentina has. 
passed away. Dr Hipolito Irigoyen 

He was the statesman who kept his 
country out of the war, though his 
friendship and admiration for England 
ensured us a ( ’sufficient supply of food 
in its most critical days. 

Though he had been President of 
his country twice, he died a poor old 
man, nearly 80, and practically a 
political prisoner; for his enemies 
(and lie had many) feared his power to 
the last, though they realised that, in 
him was a patriot and an idealist the 
like of whom his State had never known. 

His story has been a romance and 
will pass into a legend. No one knows 
when.he was born; he never married, 
and he never sought the limelight or 
the splendour of his high position. 
When he was President he gave away his 
salary in charity, and lived in rooms over 
a shop in a humble street, with only 
one man to guard the door. 

A Lover of England 

He was a friend of peace. So strongly 
did he feel on this subject that he even 
refused to have anything to do with 
the League, declaring that it was a 
league of the winners of the war, and 
that the Covenant needed revising to 
make all nations absolutely equal. 

He feared and disliked America, 
fearing it for its forward policy in 
Mexico and Central America, and dis¬ 
liking it for those tariff walls which 
injured the trade of his own beloved 
land; he even went so far.as to refuse to 
appoint an ambassador.to Washington. 

But he loved England, realising that 
it was our money and work which had 
largely made his country great. .When 
he was President our open markets 
were taking a third of the Argentine 
exports, and he alone was the man 
who made possible the trade agreement 
of 1929. 

Son of a landowner and nephew of a 
leader of the Radical party, he grew up 
physically strong and devoted to his 
uncle's cause. Trained for the law, 
he was elected to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature, but gave this up for teaching, 
devoting liis salary to charity. 

Raised to Supreme Power 

After an unsuccessful rising against 
the Government in 1893 he became 
leader of his party. A rising against the 
Conservative Government in 1905 failed, 
but a few years later he won for his 
country the right of the compulsory 
and secret ballot which ensured the 
lower and middle classes fair repre¬ 
sentation and so raised him to supremo 
power as President in 1916. A friend 
succeeded him in 1922, but at the next 
election in 1928 he was swept into 
office for a second time, with the votes 
of two-thirds of his countrymen. 

But he failed this time because he did 
not realise that many of his nominees 
to high office were dishonest. Scrupu¬ 
lously honest himself, he tried, to carry 
on alone, but became so arbitrary that 
general confusion resulted, salaries of 
officials were unpaid, and the Govern¬ 
ment was at a standstill. 

In 1930 there was a revolution and 
Dr Irigoyen was deposed. 


THE GORILLA HOUSE 

The new Gorilla House in the Zoo 
is a perfect example of what housing 
should aim at, and wc ask that the 
boys and girls of the future be housed 
on the principles which serve so well 
for these gorillas and baboons. 

Dr C. W. Saleeby 
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A FAMOUS EUROPEAN 
JOURNALIST 

ONE OF THE EDUCATORS 
OF OUR TIME 

Dr E. J. Dillon and the Great 
Work He Did For Newspapers 

SON’S TRIBUTE TO HIS 
, FATHER 

Some things Y.outh misses ; it has 
never-known some of the great men and 
women who have built up the uiorld it finds 
so wonderful. 

It filled us with astonishment.the other 
week-when 'even- the B.B.C. (which, after 
all , is ve;Yy young) announced the death 
of one of our. most distinguished British 
journalists as if he were a Frenchman . 

We have ivaited to refer to his passing 
until, we could print this impression of 
him from, one who knew him better than 
anyone,:elsc in the world, his son Vladimir; 
and.'We gladly send round our world this 
tribute of a son to Dr E. J. Dillon, wild 
has 'lately been laid to rest' in . Spain, 
instead of coming to England to see our 
garden, as he had hoped to do:, 

Doctor Emile Joseph Dillon, brilliant 
British journalist, prolific and far-seeing 
political writer, and one of the world’s 
greatest travellers, who counted among 
•his friends and acquaintances most of 
the; world’s prominent men of the past 
50 years, has passed away in Barcelona, 
at the age of 79. 

World-Wide Name 

He gained a world-wide name in 
journalism and political literature by 
his enchanting find tireless pen, which 
he yielded down to the last days of his 
fulLHf.c, in spite of fingers stiffened and 
warpecl by arthritis. 

• Lover "of the fine arts, his knowledge 
of the writings, music, and paintings of 
the best •’authors and masters of the 
world was astonishingly wide and deep. 

Born qihDublin in 1854, in a modest 
and almost dingy little house, of parents 
of slendermeans, Dr Dillon’s career was 
trulyV meteoric.' At the tender age of 
eighty we find him studying Hebrew. 
Setting out for Paris as a young man 
to enter Holy Orders, he soon abandoned 
this 'intention, but acquired a thorough 
knowledge of French/ 

Talks With Tolstoy 

Germany, Austria, and Belgium saw 
him next,/and he became doctor of 
Oriental . languages. Seven European 
universities knew him by turns as 
student or professor, and in those days 
he exchanged letters with Thomas 
Carlyle. Russia started him on his 
journalistic career, for it was there he 
began to work for the London Daily 
Telegraph, with which he was associated 
30 years. Many were the animated 
discussions he had with Count Tolstoy 
at that epoch of his life. 

Dr Dillon’s investigations and vivid 
portrayal of the Turkish atrocities in 
Armenia brought Mr Gladstone out of 
his retreat to make a thunder-laden 
speech at Liverpool against the Sultan. 
(The Editor of the C.N. remembers 
being there.) In Crete, during/the war 
between Greece and Turkey, he- went 
through some stirring adventures and 
won the close friendship of Venizelos. 

Pens That Made History : . 

Dr Dillon dealt single-handed and 
in dazzling . style with the famous 
Dreyfus trial., In 1900 he entered 
Peking with, the Allied troops. 

Some years later he was presented to 
King Edward, who questioned him on 
political matters of great moment. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, which 
ended the ’ Russo-Japanese War, was 
signed in 1965.with Dr Dillon’s fountain 
pen, as was'also the Treaty of Bucharest... 
terminating the Second Balkan War in 
1913. Still more interesting was the 


PENGUIN ISLAND 

Mr Cherry Kearton’s New 
Book 

The Island of Penguins. By Cherry K carton . 
Longmans. 5s. - 

If anyone wants amusement and 
entertainment we recommend this life- 
history of fi‘ penguin. Here wc find 
Mr Cherry Kcarton at his .best, and it 
is not surprising that the book has 
been recommended - by the Junior 
Book Club. ; # , 

When this popular traveller and 
naturalist landed on the Island of 
Penguins he felt something like Gulliver 
when ■ he woke up onthe island of 
Lilliput. He was soon surrounded by 
crowds of absurd little personages. For 
many months Mr and Mrs Kearton 
camped on this lonely island watching 
the fashions, ways, and social institu¬ 
tions of penguins. 

The Little Creature at His Best 

' On land the penguin is not at his best, 
lie walks awkwardly and is unable to 
fly, but once he is floating he is no 
longer comical but entirely beautiful. 
His .element is the sea, and he can 
swim almost as swiftly as the shark 
and thus is able to catch his food and 
evade his enemies. 

For months at a time these strange 
little creatures live on the sea, sleeping 
at night as they float over'the waves; 
but twice a year millions of them swim 
sometimes thousands of miles, without 
seeing land for weeks, until they reach 
the Island of Penguins, where they 
assemble in legions for nesting. Soon 
the whole surface of-the island is pitted 
with ‘ Holes only, a few feet apart. Every/ 
patch' of earthy 'ground, every over¬ 
hanging rock, is.used for a nest or 
burrow in which the penguinscan 
protect themselves and their eggs from 
wind and storms. 

Enemies on the Alert 

Baby penguins, when they come out 
of their eggs, must be-, constantly 
watched; for the ibis .and the gull arc 
always to be seen among the nesting- 
holes, ready to seize young chicks. 

As soon as they arc old enough the 
young penguins arc taken for their first 
swim and are. given lessons in diving. 
They are also taught climbing and learn 
to grip edges of rock with their beaks. 

During the moulting season the 
island is an ■ extraordinary sight, the 
ground thickly strewn with feathers. 

Continued Jrom the previous column 
fact that ^ the Treaty of Versailles, 
ending the great World War, was 
signed with pens of Dr Dillon by Mr 
Lloyd George for England, Premier 
Hughes for Australia, Baron Makno for 
Japan, Marquis Imperial for Italy, M. 
Dmowsky for Poland, and M. Hymans 
for, Belgium. .... 

Reading and writing occupied usually 
from 12 to 14 hours of his day. His 
chief exercise .was walking, and he was 
a great lover of Nature. All . his life he 
was a frugal eater, consuming little 
meat. He slept lightly and suffered' 
much from insomnia on account of.his 
too-activc brain. Whenever he woke 
up at night he would reach out for his 
books or his writing materials. 

Many were the fascinating articles 
which lie contributed to the C.N. find 
other papers, and his personal diaries 
and notes contain a great number of 
thrilling and entertaining. memoirs 
concerning monarchs, statesmen, and 
other eminent people. 

I was with him recently on a seven- 
months visit in Sarria, near Barcelona, 
and left only two months before he died. 
In the talks I had with him on our 
delightful rambles among the wooded 
foothills of the Pyrenees we lived over 
again' the glorious days of • the -past. 
May God give him the perfect rest and 
peace he so well deserves, after a life of 
feverish activity, marred in its last years 
bv intense physical suffering. 


THE ARETHUSA 

A New Ship on the 
Medway 

SEA TRAINING FOR 250 
POOR LADS 

The new training ship Arethusa is 
settling down at Upnor, near Rochester, 
on the Medway as a centre of training 
for the next fifty years or more. 

. . The great length of this sailing vessel, 
once known as the German ship Peking, 
will cause the bowsprit to project over 
the road in the yard in a way that has 
not been seen for many-years, certainly, 
hot'since the busy days of naval con¬ 
struction' when extra long vessels were 
laid down in the longest slips. 

This fine vessel, which has rounded 
Cape Horn many 'time’s, is 21 years 
old,' with four great steel masts and 
yards, and is now ready equipped for 
the reception and a year’s training of 
some 250 poor lads of good character 
who might otherwise have a poor chance 
of a career. A year’s training will cost £75. 

Forty Thousand Pounds 

The, reconstruction and adaptation 
of the; ship; is expected to cost £40,000, 
of which a considerable proportion has 
already been guaranteed. The 1500 tons 
of silver sand.used as ballast on her trip 
to England is being converted, by the 
addition of a sixth part'of cement, into 
excellent concrete to cover the keel; 
and on this level bottom is constructed 
an extensive gymnasium floor., with a 
stage platform for entertainments. 
Boiler-rooms, bunkers,. and stores arc 
also provided in this deep hold. 

Overhead arc the sleeping decks, 
additional portholes being cut through 
the steel plates. This magnificent vessel 
is moored off the tiny Upnor Pier,; where 
there is a background of, beautiful woods 
on a deeply sipping bank. It is near 
the historic Upnor Castle, built by 
Richard Watts to the order of Queen 
Elizabeth,. and marking the point to 
which the Dutch sailed up the Medway 
so greatly to the distress of Samuel 
Pepys. Picture on page 7 

BY TRAIN ACROSS THE 
CHANNEL 

No Need For a Tunnel 

By the autumn of next year travellers 
will be able to go from London to Paris 
and beyond by train without a change. 

The proposed Channel ferry service 
has already been mentioned in the C.N., 
but it is now a big stage nefirer, for 
orders have been placed with Messrs 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigliam Richardson, 
the Newcastle shipbuilders, for three 
train-ferry vessels. 

The new vessels arc to operate between 
Dover and Dunkirk, and alterations are 
to be made at these ports to enable the 
trains to run.straight on board. Each 
vessel will be able' to accommodate a 
train of. loaded trucks and also a train 
of slecping-coaches. There will also be 
a garage, into which cars may be driven 
from the quayside, and there will be 
space for ordinary passengers. 

With these new facilities and the 
progress of flying there certainly seeing 
to be no need for a Channel. Tunnel. 


LOCH EVEREST 
Or Scotland For Ever 

When Flight-Lieutenant McIntyre pre¬ 
sented the prizes at Ayr Academy the 
other day lie pleased. everyone by 
telling how he had discovered a lake in 
the Mount Everest region, and had asked 
that it might be called Loch Everest. 

Authority said Yes. 

Now there’will always be a toiich of. 
Scotland in that far-away place; It is 
believed that Loch Everest is tlic only 
loch outside Scotland, No one will be 
able to read it on the maps of. tomorrow 
without thinking that " some Scotsman 
had a hand in that 1 ” 


THE PONKEY BANKS OF 
RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG 

Transforming a Mine Tip 
Into a Garden 

MEN WHO WORK FOR NOTHING 

The International Voluntary Service . 
is sometimes misunderstood. 

When so many unemployed are 
clamouring. for work why does this. 
society undertake big schemes,' tlie 
members doing hard manual work which 
might have absorbed many of the* men? 
standing idle ? Y • *■ ' “ 

The society has an answer. It : 
gives' a lead. Any amount of work is 
waiting ( to be done in many towns' 
where industry has come to a standstill; 
but because of local apathy, barriers' 
between sects, and want of experience, 
nothing happens. 

Citizens of All Countries 

Then a party of I.V.S. workers arrives. 
These men and women, who arc citizens , 
of all countries, set to work and prove 
that what seem to be insuperable 
difficulties can be overcome/ Gradually 
they win the keen support of all sections. 
: of the community. There arc many 
offers of help, and after , the I.ViS. 
has left the good work goes on. 

Two important schemes arc being 
undertaken by the LV.S.. this summer.' 
One is to help the people, of. Rhos-. 
llancrchrugog . in Wales to finish the' 
ambitious piece of work * begun?, last / 
year. This is to transform the Ponkey 
Banks, 18 acres of Tigly wasteland, into 
a park and recreation grounds. Before 
the I.V.S. offered its help, all efforts , 
to have this piece of. work, scheduled as;; 
an unemployment scheme had failed/, 
and the. townspeople were too ; poor 
to pay for the work to be clone. - 

Hard Work 

In Oakengatcs, a small coal and iron 
mining town, a twelfth of the. people 
arc unemployed. It has. been suggested; 
that the town should start to rebuild 
itself.;. Thirty men and five women of the 
I.V.S. have offered their help. Canteens 
are being run by the women, and the 
men have undertaken to level out a 
large mine tip in the centre of the town 
and to make in its place public gardens 
and a'central square. The work, which 
'is exceptionally hard, will continue for 
ten weeks, * ■. 

; By reading of the I.V.S. in.the.C.N. 
.many, of our readers have become 
interested and some are giving regular 
help to the movement, which is now as 
firmly established.in this country as on. 
the Continent. We have not space to 
speak of the splendid work done by the 
Service in other countries after disasters 
caused by floods, avalanches, and so on. 
All particulars may be obtained from 
Miss M. Carslakc, Highwood, The Drive, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20. 

THE KING OF LOOMS 

At : Witton, ‘ near Blackburn, is a 
unique cotton mill, the only one of its 
type in the world. 

This mill, belonging to Scapa Dryers, ; 
is in what was once a skating-rink, and 
it specialises in weaving cloth of extra¬ 
ordinary width. 

The cloth is heavy and thick, and is 
Woven up to . 315 inches wide. One 
piece may weigh as much as two tons, 
and the felts weigh from three to five 
pounds a square yard. 

One loom must surely be the heaviest 
and strongest dry felt loom in the world, 
with a total weight of 50 tons. The 
reed space, that is the width possible 
for weaving cloth, is 342 inches, while 
an ordinary Lancashire loom is thought 
a wide one if it measures 50 inches 
across. The shuttle and cop of the 
•monster loom weigh over four pounds; 
the ordinary loom’s. shuttle and cop 
about ten ounces. 

In spite of this, the giant loom is run 
at just over 36 picks a minute. 
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Pageantry in London • Tug-of-War • Schoolgirl Players 


VI*** . .*.* 



The Life Guards—One of the most glittering spectacles that London can show is the passing of a troop of Life Guards, led by the drummer and trumpeters. 



Tug«of-War—A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together was the order when these boys took part in a tug-of-war at the 


sports for Croydon schools at the Crystal Palace, On the right two Syrian bears at the London Zoo also engage in a friendly tussle. 



School Players—Here are scenes from two costume plays lately produced at schools. On the left girls of the Chilterns School at Monks Risborough 


are acting a scene from Julius Caesar. On the right is a Robin Hood episode from a pageant presented by pupils of Crouch End High School. 
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OUR UGLY STAMPS 

Insignificant Emblems 

WHY NOT FOLLOW 
BETTER EXAMPLES? 

Somebody has been saying once more 
that our British postage-stamp's are 
about the most insignificant and un¬ 
worthy in the world. 

The C.N. has often said it; and we arc | 
convinced that, if we have regard to the j 
prominence of the nation that issues 
them, they must be awarded.the palm 
for poverty. Their design is of the lowest 
order of art, and they hmount to the 
poorest advertisement of our country. 

What a pity it is ! This is not a matter 
for the stamp-collector alone; it is 
of national and imperial importance. 

Millions of people outside these islands 
never have seen and never will see our 
country, and they can only judge it by 
its productions. The British stamps 
suggest that we really do not know how 
to do the thing. 

If wc compare the postage-stamps of 
the United States or Italy, or many other 
countries, wc see how wisely some Post 
Offices go to work to advertise that the 
nations to which they belong know how 
to print beautifully. 

The Black and the Red 

We ; are glad to hear that the Royal 
Mint is open to consider new stamp 
designs in three methods—line printing 
as now used, intaglio, and photogravure. 

The original Penny Black stamp was a 
handsome label, and so was the Penny 
Red that followed it, It had boldness and 
good colour, whereas our present stamps 
arc finicky and weak in colour. 

Another point is well worth Post 
Office consideration, and that is the 
issue of special commemorative stamps. 
Here again we may-refer to the example 
set by the United States and Italy. 
Both countries have from time to time 
issued really beautiful stamps bearing 
pictures of great men and great events. 
Why should Britain not follow so ex¬ 
cellent an example ? The nation would 
gain much revenue, for each issue would 
be eagerly bought up by stamp-collectors 
all over the world ; but apart from that 
we should be gaining .for ourselves a 
reputation for improving what is so 
widely known to be one of our faults. 

THE EXILE’S CHURCH 
Women Give Their Jewels 

For years after the war thousands of 
Armenian families who took refuge in 
Syria lived in borrowed houses or in the 
meanest huts crowded together on 
rented land ; but five years ago there 
was a turn in the tide. 

The housing scheme started by the 
League of Nations enabled these poor 
victims of war to live in settlements and 
new villages of their own. 

Near Bey rout a model town has been 
built by exiles who once lived at Marash 
in Cilicia. They have called it New 
Marash, and two years ago the founda¬ 
tion-stone was laid of a church and schools 
bv a well-known bishop of the Armenian 
Church. He made such a stirring appeal 
for money that almost everybody, how¬ 
ever impoverished through Buying ground 
Tor their houses, gave something more. 

Women stripped themselves of their 
jewellery as in the days of old when 
offerings were made for the building of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, The eager 
desire of the people to build a beautiful 
church, thus helping to replace the mag¬ 
nificent cathedrals of their own country, 
now deserted and desecrated, was shown 
by the nature of the gifts, which included 
rings, bracelets, and promises of cement, 
gravel, and free labour by masons, 
carpenters,*and others. 

Every week a little progress has been 
made,, and the. .church is .already a 
beautiful building, typically Armenian. 


A Brave Bengali 

How To Hold a Tiger 

The courage with which natives of 
Africa go lion-hunting, armed only with 
spears, is well' known. 

Now comes, a story concerning the 
bravery of a young man in India who 
tackled a tiger with his hands. 

In the district of Bankura a man- 
eating tiger had become a constant 
terror, until at last the whole manhood 
of the village turned out to hunt it with 
clubs and poles. 

They found the tiger, which fled before 
the crowd as a bird of prey flies before a 
flock of small ones ; but when the beast 
had climbed a palmyra tree it was a 
different matter, because only one man 
could tackle it there. 

Such a man was found in a young 
Bengali named Banshi Mukherji, who 
went to the tree, took steady aim, and 
hurled a spear. 

With one bound the tiger was upon 
him. But the unarmed youth did not 
lose his head. Instantly he thrust his 
hand into the tiger's open mouth, and 
seized its tongue. He held on till the 
villagers had rushed in and killed it 
with their cudgels. 

The tiger measured seven and a half 
feet. 

THE MOUNTIES OF 
TODAY 

Horses, Motors, Boats, and 
Sled Dogs 

Our lament that the famous Mounted 
Police have had to exchange many of their 
horses for motor-bicycles has brought us these 
notes from a Canadian friend on the work of 
the Mounties of today. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are. heirs of the original North-West 
Mounted Police, who looked after the 
early settlers, and later saw to it that 
the miners of the Yukon gold rush were 
not the lawless desperadoes who were to 
be found on the other side of the border 
in the United States. 

Later they absorbed many other police 
forces, their territory spread rapidly, 
and their duties became more and more 
varied, till today the force has 2500 men, 
359 motor-cars and cycles, 236 horses, 
13 trucks, 10r boats, and 445 sled dogs. 

They police towns and they patrol 
prairies ; they are to be found in tiuy 
Arctic outposts of civilisation. When, 
in 1929, an Inspector made a tour of 
these outposts he travelled 2000 miles 
by dog team, visiting most of the islands 
to the north of Canada and reaching 
Baclie Peninsula, on Ellesmere Island, 
within 700 miles of the North Pole. 

So romance has not yet departed 
from these Mounties, nor is it likely to 
while they have the patrolling of these 
far north wastes. 


THE PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT 
PAPER 

Newspapers are being sold at London 
stations through the agency of penny- 
in-the-slot machines. 

Each machine has three sections, 
holding 40 newspapers, and each section 
has a space in which can be seen the 
front page of the paper. 

As in the case of other automatic 
machines, the idea permits considerable 
saving of human labour, as bookstalls 
and shops can be closed as soon as the 
last deliveries of the evening papers 
have arrived. 

One wonders what effect, if any, this 
mechanical supply of news of the world’s 
happenings will have on the readers. 
We have a phrase “ hot from the 
press,” but will not news come cold to 
us from these steel boxes ? There has 
ever been a glamour in snatching our 
paper from the flying newsboy, and there 
is something romantic about the news¬ 
paper stall or counter with all the day’s 
events set out in a variety of cruises 
before ns. 


Tracking Down the 
Influenza Germ 

The Ferret To the Rescue 
of Man 

The first step toward protecting 
human beings from influenza has been 
successfully made. 

Three doctors in the research labora¬ 
tories of the National Institute at Mill 
Hill have proved that the ferret catches 
influenza from man and hands it on by 
contact to other ferrets. A scrum 
obtained from infected ferrets neu¬ 
tralises the virus, or filter-passing germ, 
which has for some years been held to be 
at any rate one of the causes of influenza. 

The cause having now been found, the 
discoverers arc hoping to find a cure. 


THE RETURN OF THE 
PLAGUE RAT 

The black rat, dreaded carrier of 
bubonic plague, is increasing its numbers 
in England. 

Perhaps our success in exterminating 
its natural enemy, the brown rat of the 
sewers and basements, has given it fresh 
opportunities here. The black rat 
climbs with case and is not averse to 
human society, but it is a dangerous 
species. Travelling to our seaports on 
ships it escapes ashore, and should it be 
infected with plague germs it would be a 
source of peril to the community. 

The great plagues which decimated 
England in 1349 and 1665 owed their 
origin to this animal, and every precau¬ 
tion is being taken by our sanitary 
authorities to meet this new menace. 


10,000 CHILDREN AT A 
TREASURE HOUSE 

London Museum is growing in popu¬ 
larity. Last year 10,000 L.C.C. children 
attended lectures at this beautiful 
house of treasures. 

The Makowcr Cups, which arc awarded 
every year for the best essays written 
by children after visiting the museum, 
have helped to make Lancaster House 
well known to schools. 

Dulcic Day of Kith am won the girl’s 
cup with a criticism of the Great Fire 
of London panorama. " Here the people 
look quiet,” she pointed out, “ but 
Pcpys said they were frantic.” 


'A BEEHIVE AT SCHOOL 

There is a Fifcshire school at Dcn- 
beath where the pupils have one lesson 
which is as good as play to them. 

It is on Bees. 

Thanks to their handicraft teacher, 
Mr Robb, who has constructed a glass¬ 
sided hive, they will soon know all about 
the habits of bees. 

They have watched the Queen emerge 
from her cell and all the excitement in 
the hive before the bees swarmed. Now 
the bees have settled down to everyday 
domesticity, unperturbed by the small 
faces constantly on the watch. 


SOMETHING WE FORGOT 

We forgot something the other day: 
the fact that the West Kent Staghounds 
hunt only carted stags. 

And so, when we talked of the British 
stag which lately died at Dunkirk 
crossing the Channel to escape being 
torn to pieces by the hounds, we were 
wrong. He would not have been killed, 
but put back into the cart and saved for 
another day. 

Our minds must have been wandering 
to our old friends down in Somerset. 


THE NEW PATIENT 

A young blue-tit, found abandoned 
and nearly dead, was put to bed on 
some cotton-wool in the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables at Putney. 

Now he is quite well again, but refuses 
to go. Fie seems to prefer human 
beings to his relations outside, and cer¬ 
tainly the patients enjoy his company. 


HEROES OF THE SEA 

400 Lives Saved in a Year 

WHAT OUR GALLANT 
LIFEBOATMEN DO 

If it had not been for the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution nearly 400 
people would probably have been 
drowned last year off our coasts. 

This record of lives saved has only 
been beaten twice since the society was 
founded in 1824. In a little over a 
century more than 63,100 persons have 
been saved from drowning. 

One of the heroes of the year was 
Coxswain Henry Blogg of Cromer. Twice 
he has won the Institution’s gold medal 
for exceptional gallantry. Last year he 
was awarded the silver medal for his 
faultless seamanship and devotion to 
duty. Fie and his crew were heroes all, 
and the courage and endurance they 
showed when they rescued 30 lives from 
the Italian steamer Monte Nevoso will 
not be forgotten for many a day. It was 
a hard trial, for tlic lifeboat was on 
service more than 40 hours. 

No Money From Lotteries 

Since 1920 over ^700,000 has been 
spent on buildiug motor-lifeboats, and 
over a hundred arc in use. As there is 
now a good supply of them the yearly 
expenses of the society will be less in the 
future. Seven new motor-lifeboats were 
built last year, but the service cost 
^27,200 less than in 1931. 

All the same, the Depression has 
caused a falling-off of subscriptions. 
Luckily there were more legacies than 
usual, so that the. society, which refuses 
to raise money by lotteries or sweep- 
stakes, lias still a firm footing. 

The Lifeboat Essay Competition was 
more popular than ever, entries being 
received from the pupils of 2200 schools. 

Good work was done last year for a 
better understanding between the 
nations, for more than a hundred of the 
people rescued were foreigners. 

OLD VOLCANOES 
A City’s 63 Craters 

Within ten miles of Auckland, the 
largest seaport city of New Zealand, 
are sixty-three volcauic craters. 

Some of them arc on the summits 
of conical hills a few hundred feet high ; 
others have been submerged to form 
tidal basins or lakes. Half a century ago 
Dr Hochsettcr, the famous German 
geologist, counted all the craters and 
detected sixty-three. 

No other city in the world shows such 
evidence of former volcanic activity as 
Auckland does, the scientists tell us. 

Of course all this volcanic activity 
happened long, long ago, before even 
the Maori people settled iu New Zealand, 
and grass grows on the slopes ‘of the 
little conical hills. 

The island of Rangitoto, which stands 
like a sentinel across the entrance to 
Auckland’s fine harbour, retains much 
of its early appearance, for it is still a 
conical pile of scoria rocks clothed in 
native shrubs, but the slopes of many 
of the other hills were brought into culti¬ 
vation even in the time of the Maoris. 

Some of them were fortified by the 
Maoris; the terraced appearance of 
Mount Eden, which rises to a height of 
C40 feet two miles from the business 
portion of the city, is a reminder of old- 
time combats between the Maori tribes. 

On the narrow isthmus over which 
the city and suburbs of Auckland have 
been built during the last ninety years 
there must have been a tremendous 
upheaval ages ago. How long ago 
nobody can say, but scoria and cinders 
were scattered for miles, and lava 
streams flowed like rivers of fire. 

The slopes of these extinct volcanoes 
have weathered down into rich soil 
which grows wonderful crops of vege¬ 
tables and flowers, so that volcanic 
upheaval of ages ago did much good, 
after all. 
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THE EVENING SKY 

Venus, the Moon, Jupiter, 
and Mars 

A REMARKABLE STAR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Venus may be easily located next 
Monday evening, for then site will appear 
close to the slender crescent of the Moon 
and only about four times the Moon’s 
diameter away. 

They will both be very low in the 
western sky and immersed in the sunset 
glow ; so a clear view down to the 
horizon will be necessary to get what 
will probably be to many of our readers 
the first glimpse of Venus as an evening 
star for this year. 

As the Moon sets at a little before 
io o’clock and. Venus soon after it will 
be between 9.30 and 9.45 that the best 
opportunity of seeing Venus will occur, 
for the Sun does not set until about 
9 o’clock. Field-glasses would reveal 
both Venus and the Moon soon after 
sunset, both being a little way to the 
left of where the Sun had set. 

The coming of Venus into the evening 
sky is always a welcome’event, because 



The Moon and Venus 


her lustre adds so much interest to those 
realms of glory which our fancy pictures 
as following the setting Sun. 

Just now Jupiter is present; but he 
will soon be gone, as he is passing into 
regions far beyond and behind the Sun. 
At present Jupiter is about 565 million 
miles away, more than six times farther 
than the Sun. He appears to be rapidly 
approaching Venus, which is only about 
145 million miles distant; but this is 
merely the effect of perspective : Venus 
is approaching while Jupiter is receding. 

Nevertheless in three weeks time they 
will appear very close indeed; and it will 
be an interesting spectacle if only the 
sky is clear enough. After this event 
Jupiter will vanish from the evening sky. 

Mars, now much less brilliant than a 
few months ago, has travelled a long 
way to the east of Jupiter. His reddish 
orb, much higher in the south-west sky, 
is approaching near to the star of medium 
brightness. Gamma in Virgo (Gamma 
Virginis). 

Result of Perspective 

On Tuesday, July 25, Mars will be 
about five times the Moon’s width below 
this star, so he will be easily identified. 
Again, the apparent proximity of these 
is only the result of. perspective, for 
whereas Mars is now about 155 million 
miles away the distance of Gamma in 
Virgo is'265,747,500 million miles. 

This is quite an inconceivable number, 
so let us take the time which light takes 
to travel from Mars to us at the present 
time. This amounts to about 14 minutes; 
but from Gamma in Virgo, travelling at 
the same rate, light takes 45 years. 

From this we see how very much 
farther away the stars are than the 
planets ; indeed the nearest star com¬ 
posed of the twin suns of Alpha Ccn- 
tauri and their distant companion 
Proxima are about 10,000 times farther 
off than Neptune, while Gamma in 
Virgo is over 100,000 times farther. 

A remarkable feature of this star is 
that it is composed of two splendid suns 
of almost equal brilliance, but one much 
more massive than the other, which 
revolves in a larger orbit round the small 
orbit of the other. This takes about 180 
years to accomplish, while the tilt of 
their orbits is such that they appear to 
gradually close up during this time. 
This last occurred in 1836, but at present 
they are wide apart. G. F. M. 


L. N. P. 

A Camp in the New Forest 

SUMMER PLANS 

A great opportunity is come for those 
who cannot go to Geneva to join a 
Peace Camp in this country on one of 
the finest sites in England. 

At Godshill in the New Forest, on top 
of a steep pine-clad hill, with the River 
Avon running round three sides of it, 
is a clearing where the Camp Fire will 
burn each evening. 

Here League of Nations Pioneers will 
be able to listen to the stories and 
songs of other countries, while during 
the day there will be swimming, treks 
in the forest, where the ponies still 
run wild, and interesting talks about 
the League’s work. The cost will be 
the railway fare to Fordingbridge 
Station and £1 a week for boys and girls 
who come in school parties with a teacher. 
Those who come alone will have to 
pay an extra half-crown. This year the 
camp is for boys and girls who were at 
least 12, but not yet 15, on January 1. 

L.N.P. headquarters will answer all 
inquiries about the Geneva Summer 
School and the International Peace 
Camp. The secretary will also be glad 
to send particulars of books and leaflets 
for pioneers, and, for twopence, a new 
illustrated poem by Mr MacFlecknoe 
which tells the sad fate of a noble baron 
who relied upon his own sword for his 
protection and refused to take his 
quarrel to the King’s Courts—a fate 
that may overtake us all if the statesmen 
of the world refuse to work together. 

Broadcasting From Nairobi 

Meanwhile pioneers continue to join up 
in every part of the world. Wc welcome 
especially the group started by the 
New Daily Chronicle in British Guiana. 

Two new pioneers have recently been 
enrolled who have had more oppor¬ 
tunity than most boys and girls t<3 make 
friends with children of other nations. 
David and Kathleen Robb are British ; 
David was born in Scotland, Kathleen 
in Tunisia, in North Africa. They went 
first to a French school in Algeria, then 
David came to school in England for a 
year, and now they live in Indiana, U.S.A. 

Children in East Africa who listen-in 
to the fortnightly wireless nows talks 
from the broadcasting station at Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, may soon hear news of 
the L.N.P., for the lady who gives 
these talks read about the L.N.P. in 
the C.N. and wrote to us to know more 
about the movement. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: L.N.P., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W. 1 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C:N , office. 

Each application 
should enclose six- The L.N.P. Badge 
pence for card and badge, with your full 
name, age, birthday, and school. 


WHY DO WE YAWN ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

We yawn when wc are tired, or sleepy, 
or bored. In all these states the truth is 
that we are not breathing as deeply as 
wc should, and our blood has not 
enough air—or, rather, enough oxygen 
from the air—in it. 

There is a tiny but precious speck of 
nerve stuff in our brains which looks 
after our breathing, and it is very 
sensitive to changes in the blood, when 
these mean that something is not quite 
right. When it finds that there is not 
enough oxygen in the blood it gives 
an order for a deep breath that shall 
put things right. 

That is the reason we yawn, for a 
yawn is simply a sudden deep breath 
inward, as a sneeze is simply a sudden 
deep breath Outward. When people are 
not quite well they somtimes yawn all 
day, and this is not a good sign, for it 
means that their breathing is not doing 
its work properly. 


WHIPSNADE BEATS 
THE ZOO 

RANEE’S THREE YOUNG 
CUBS 

End of the Venerable Kinkajou 
After 22 Years in the Gardens 

WINNIE THE POOH IS 
GETTING BETTER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Whipsnade has scored its first out¬ 
standing success over the Regent's Park 
menagerie. 

Three cubs have been born to Ranee, 
the young tigress who was installed 
in the tiger pit in the country zoo last 
summer. During the years from i860 to 
1880 two or three litters of tiger cubs 
were born at the Zoo, but apparently none 
was reared, and since then there has 
never been the slightest hope of the mena¬ 
gerie having any home-bred baby tigers. 

Hidden in the Sleeping-Cave 

Whipsnadc’s important little new¬ 
comers are naturally hidden away in the 
sleeping-cave where the tigress has made 
her nursery, but as soon as the cubs are 
able to walk and Ranee is willing to take 
them out they should be on view. 

It has, however, been thought advis¬ 
able to shut Ranee’s mate Tom away 
from the family. 

Normally Ranee is quite an amiable 
animal, but since the birth of her babies 
she has become extremely dangerous, 
and the sound of human voices makes 
her snarl viciously. 

The Zoo has lost an animal of great 
sentimental value. Bessie, the venerable 
kinkajou, has died, after spending 
twenty-two years in the Gardens. 

Bessie was believed to be 30 years old, 
for she was a domestic pet before she 
came to the menagerie. She was not 
only one of the oldest mammals in the 
Zoo but also one of the oldest-established 
residents, and had set up a record for 
longevity among kinkajous. 

Bessie’s Favourite Trick 

During her long existence in the 
Gardens Bessie was always a pet; and 
though of late she had grown too staid 
and heavy to .show off her favourite 
trick of climbing up her own tail she 
remained as amiable as ever and loved 
to creep into the arms of a visitor. 

She will be missed by many, for al¬ 
though many young tame kinkajous 
have made their appearance at the Zoo 
they have never rivalled the famous old 
veteran, and to the end Bessie retained a 
large circle of friends. 

Another old Zoo favourite, the tame 
bear Winnie, who has been ill for twelve 
months, is showing signs of recovery. 
In June last year jioor Winnie suddenly 
became paralysed in her hindquarters ; 
but as she did not seem to be in pain and 
had a hearty appetite every effort was 
made to save her. For months and 
months she made no progress, but 
exactly twelve months after she fell 
ill she took a turn for the better and now 
there is definite hope of hef recovering. 

Sun-Bathing and Seaweed 

She has begun to " talk ” again when 
spoken to, and is not only regaining the 
use of her hind legs but is beginning to 
move about. 

Part of Winnie’s treatment consists 
of sun-batliing. , Every sunny morning 
she is carried out into the open air, and 
the latest addition to the varied diet 
prescribed for her is stewed seaweed. 
Fortunately she is a model patient, and 
though she will not drink medicine she is 
willing to try any new food as long as it 
is not too hard, for she has just lost her 
last tooth. 

This Zoo favourite (the original Winnie 
the Pooh) is the only reliably tame bear 
the Zoo has had, and it is now nearly 
nineteen years since she came to the 
Gardens and announced her intention of 
becoming a pet. 



only the Best is 
good enough 

C HILDREN need so much 
nourishment to re-create the 
energy they spend so prodigally all 
day long and to build up healthy 
bodies and nerves. They need 
more nourishment than ordinary 
food provides. 

That extra nourishment is supplied 
most abundantly and in the best pos¬ 
sible form by delicious “ Ovaltine.” 
This perfect food beverage con¬ 
tains, in the correct proportions, 
every nutritive element essential for 
building up strong, vigorous bodies, 
sound nerves, and alert minds. 

“Ovaltine” is 100 per cent, health¬ 
giving and energy-creating nourish¬ 
ment, scientifically prepared from 
the highest qualities of malt extract, 
fresh creamy milk and new-laid 
eggs from our own farms. Unlike 
imitations, it does not contain any 
household sugar to give it bulk and 
to reduce the cost. Nor does it 
contain a large percentage of cocoa. 
Reject substitutes. 

For their Health*s sake 
give them 

OVA LTINE 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Hot or Cold. 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland , 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

P868 
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THOUSANDS 


BOYS & GIRLS 

COMING ALONG- 

helter-skelter io'swell the crowds of happy youngsters who are 
Junior Members and the famous folk who are Senior Members 
of the Daily Sketch League of Youth, 

What is the League of Youth ? 

It's a fellowship of intelligent people of all ages, formed by 
Daily Sketiph to promote good citizenship : —and it’s no end 
of fun. 

Let's take the fun first. 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

Directly you enrol and receive your beautiful scarlet and 
oxydised silver badge and membership book you are eligible 
for entry as a junior member to ever so many jolly places 
free of charge . A hundred of them are listed in the handy 
diary-dictionary-entyclopacdia that you receive free and that 
you can slip ; into your pocket (and what a lot of useful 
information it gives you) immediately you are enrolled. And 
Daily Sketch is preparing, also free, for Junior Members a 
number of delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free entry places of entertainment mentioned in 
the book (which tells you all about the League as well), are : 
Zoos, Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, Matinees, Pleasure 
Palaces, Circuses, Talkies, and a lot more. That's the fun. 


$ 



LEAGUE PRINCIPLES 

But that isn’t all, nor indeed is it the principal tiling. 
The chief thing to remember is that in arranging all these 
pleasures, all these benefits for you as a member of the League 
of Youth, Daily $ketch does it with the purpose of helping 
you to help others—to help those less happy than you are. 
And if you follow the .motto of the League, “Res Non 
Verba 99 (Deeds not Words) you will be doing that. And you’ll 
enjoy it all. It's not so difficult once you have conquered the 
way of it. And you can easily learn the way in that splendid 
membership book given to every member on joining. And 
also how to fit yourself to earn a League of Youth Golden 
Medal of Honour such as Amy Johnson and Jim Mollison and 
Sir Malcolm Campbell and other League members have won. 

• Read about it every day in the Daily Sketch (Children’s 
Page); but so as not to miss any of the fun first fill in the 
coupon and become a Junior Member. 

Join the League 
to-day and you can 
immedi ately en j oy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending if P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. (After 
t\\6 cost of the Badge 
and > Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest of 
your shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds' 

Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of wireless 
sets in Children's 
Hospitals; some 25 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. Fine 
work !) 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY_Pill in this membership applica¬ 

tion form clearly in block letters. Send it with II- 
Postal Order—enclosing a l&tl. stamped addressed 
envelope (fairly large)—to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn lload, London, W.C5.1, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Biary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “Good Deeds Fund." All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section— 
over 15 and up to any ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout the country. 


Name.., 


Date of 
Joining... 


..1933. Age.. 


Birth- 

....day.... 


My P.O No. is.-... 

Make your P.O. payable to “ Daily Sketch Lcaguo 
of Youth,” atul cross it “ & Co.” B. 


Get all your friends to come in with you too—it’s great! 

■ V ' 


A Tale of a Tail 

100 Million Years Old 

There has come into the possession of a 
C.N. friend the tail of an ichthyosaurus which 
is supposed to have been swishing about the 
Earth 100 million years ago. A geological 
correspondent who has seen it sends us these 
notes on it. 

The Ichthyosaurus was a sea-lizard, 
and was no more fish than a porpoise 
or a whale, though it had many points 
of resemblance, to these mammals of 
the modern sea. It descended from 
an ancestor that may not have been 
aquatic, for reptiles had been roaming 
the. Earth for many millions of years 
before the ichthyosaurus was evolved. 

These were, creatures of the sala¬ 
mander and crocodile type which had 
four legs, were lung-breathing, yet were 
amphibian, and in early life possessed 
gills and developed in youth through a 
kind of tadpole transformation, as frogs 
do still. 

Descendants of Early Types 

After, millions of years certain de¬ 
scendants of these early types- of reptiles 
took to an entirely aquatic life, dis¬ 
pensing with their legs, which gradually 
became transformed into paddles, as 
those of seals did long afterwards. They 
had a large jagged fin in The centre of 
their back and drove themselves through 
the sea with a tail fin. These tails were 
very powerful, containing ioo of the 150 
vertebrae which formed their backbone. 

■ Unlike land reptiles they did not lay 
eggs, and their young began immedi¬ 
ately they were born to feed on fishes 
and other marine creatures; It is be¬ 
lieved that their mothers guarded them 
in their earliest days, a complete break¬ 
away from the habit of cold-blooded 
reptiles which give little evidence of love 
of offspring. 

To this parental care may be due the 
survival of the ichthyosaurus for at least 
twenty million years. The Old World 
species which swam over what is how 
central and south-east England had 
enormous jaws armed with sharp teeth. 

Shark-Like Fishes 

There is fossil evidence that they fed 
on the numerous fish and crustaceans of 
those seas, fighting to the death the 
carnivorous shark-like fishes. Eventu¬ 
ally it became a fight between the 
ichthyosaurus and the ever-growing 
numbers of these sharks. The ichthyo¬ 
saurus for a long time could well take 
care of itself and it appears to have 
been gregarious, keeping together in 
schools, but the difficulty would be, 
as it has always been with creatures of 
gigantic size, that of hiding and pro¬ 
tecting the helpless young. 

Thus it was* that about twenty or 
thirty million years ago the ichthyo¬ 
saurus gradually died out in the period 
when the chalk, was laid down. 

They vanished, leaving no direct de¬ 
scendants. Numbers have been found 
in the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
rocks, which shows that they must have 
flourished for a period fifty times as long 
as man. 

The last fine example of an ichthyo¬ 
saurus to be found in Britain was dug up 
in 1928 at a depth of 40 feet in some 
quarries at Ilarbury, near Leamington. 
It was an example of an early type about 
30 feet long and 10 feet broad, and Pro¬ 
fessor Swinton, of the British Museum 
of Natural History, where it now lies, 
estimates its age as between 10,0 and 200 
million years. 

Paris is to suppress tramways in the 
centre of the city. 

. The Ford Motor Company- last year 
suffered a loss of 15 million pounds in 
America.' 

A hen at Brigg in Lincolnshire walked 
upstairs and'laid an egg on the bed; next 
day she laid one in a hat on the couch. 

Mr Thomas Penny, of Milbornc Port 
in Somerset, has been employed by one 
firm of glovemakers for 70 years, and 
is still working. 


happiness is Cheap 
Today 

How You Can Make It 

To buy caged skylarks and release 
them in the country must give a thrill of 
pleasure to anyone who visits London’s 
bird market in Club Row, 

There are many other prisoners in the 
London streets who are victims of the 
cruelty of circumstances. These are the 
small children of the slums who live in 
onc-roomed or two-roomed homes, some¬ 
times in dark basements, whose impulse 
is to want to enjoy the seashore and * 
green fields. From these delights they 
arc barred as surely as if they were 
fastened in cages, yet it is possible for 
any of us to set these children free in the 
country for at least a day. 

Last year the Shaftesbury Society 
gave a fortnight’s freedom in the country 
to 12,000 poor or crippled children, who 
stayed in holiday homes and camps. 
For nearly 90 years the society has been 
giving a helping hand to the poorest of 
the poor, its 5000 unpaid workers con¬ 
stantly visiting 170 centres, and knowing 
those who are in need. 

Who will give a child a fortnight of 
freedom and happiness in the country ? 

A silver shilling will open a cage for a 
day or two. For 10s 6d a sickly child 
can be sent to the seaside for a week, 
and a fortnight costs a guinea. Send a 
mite, please, dear C.N. reader, to the 
Shaftesbury Society, 32 John Street, 
London, W.C.i. 

It will mean a time of unforgettable 
happiness to some slum child. 

ONE MORE QUARREL 
ENDED ’ 

Trade With Russia Again 

One good thing at least has resulted 
from the meeting of the nations in London, 

The quarrel between this country 
and Russia has been settled, the em- 
bargos on trade having been removed 
on both sides and the two engineers 
whose imprisonment brought about 
these embargos having been set free. 

The renewal of trade between two great 
nations is for the benefit of all, and we 
welcome the end of this wretched dispute. 


THREE DOGS IN BERLIN 

Only the very rich can keep three 
dogs in Berlin, not because of the food 
they eat but because of the tax that 
must be paid. 

Loving three dogs is considered a 
luxury and is taxed accordingly—about 
^20 a year. One dog may be considered 
something of a necessity, so the tax for 
that is moderate. The tax on a second 
dog is double that of the first, and so on. 
The dogs that lead the blind are exempt. 

Ten years ago there were 300,000 
dogs in Berlin. Today there are less 
than half this number, and the Govern¬ 
ment is not receiving the revenue it 
expected from the heavy dog-tax. 
Last year it is said to have fallen short 
of expectations by 695,000 marks. 


WHO WAS MARCUS 
AURELIUS ? 

Born Rome, April 26 , 121 a.d. 

Died Vienna, March 17, 180 , 

One of the noblest of the Roman 
emperors, his name originally was 
Marcus Annius Verus. He was adopted 
by Antoninus Pius, Hadrian’s suegessor, 
and eventually succeeded to the throne. 
He was more philosopher than warrior. 
Though hating war he became at the 
call of duty a great captain. 

His immortal Meditations, one of the 
most remarkable books in the Greek 
language, were never intended for any 
eye but his own. They represent the 
thoughts and feelings of a man of 
singularly pure heart and noble mind. 
He aimed at the highest standard oi 
life of which he could conceive, and 
lived up to that standard. 
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A NEW CHANCE OF 

Life 

And How It Came 

It was the first day of spring, and Edna 
could hear the children spinning tops 
and playing ball.* 

She had to spend the long hours in 
bed, for she was ill with a strange 
disease, so rare that only 40 cases have 
been Imown. Her bones had shrunk 
as if she had been eating a piece of 
Alice's mushroom, and they were so 
brittle that even the movement of walk¬ 
ing down the street would have made 
them break. 

There was very little chance that she 
would ever recover, but she was taken 
to the children’s hospital at Hackney 
near by, and an extremely delicate and 
difficult operation was performed. The 
trouble was removed, and there was a 
chance that Edna might enjoy, after all, 
the good things of life. 

She would probably have lost that 
chance if she had been sent home for 
her convalescence. East End air would 
not have helped much to bring colour tci 
her pallid face and strength to her 
bones, which were now growing instead, 
of shrinking, but were still very weak. 

This is where the help of C.N. readers 
.came in, Edna was sent to the Little 
Folks Home at Bexhill, where all is 
happiness, sunshine, and fresh air. 
" Doing splendidly ” was the last re¬ 
port wc heard of her, and it is believed 
she will be completely cured. 

^3500 a year is spent on the care of 
the 40 children at the Little Folks 
Home. All contributions are acknow¬ 
ledged from time to time in the C.N. by 
the Sunshine Lady, Queen’s Hospital, 
Hackney Road, London, E.2. 

THE INDIA-RUBBER BALL 
A Story That is True 

The following dog-story about Susy, 
a black Labrador, was told us'the other 
day by her master, who says she is 
" human in the best sense of the word.” 

Susy is not as young as she was, and 
has grown somewhat slack as a watch 
dog; so, as the family live in the 
country, at some distance from their 
nearest neighbours, a vigorous young 
bull-terrier was procured to take over 
her duties. Susy was not annoyed by 
this ; on the contrary, she treated the 
newcomer in the nicest manner and never 
displayed any of that jealousy which so 
often mars the relations between an old 
favourite and a would-be supplanter. 

Only on one point is she touchy : 
she has a keen sense of property, and the 
terrier soon had to learn that it was as 
much as her life was worth to meddle 
with any of the older dog's treasured 
possessions. These include a'red india- 
rubber ball, which, after being played 
with, is always carefully replaced by 
Susy in the centre of her collection. 

One day the terrier, being somewhat 
seedy, was made to understand that she 
could not accompany her master on his 
daily walk. Relegated to her kennel, 
she saw her master and Susy start, and, 
puppy-wise, she set up a heart-breaking 
howl. Susy stopped, pricked up her 
ears, thought hard for a moment; 
then suddenly turned in her tracks. 
With great amazement her master saw 
her trot to her pile of treasures, extract 
from it the rubber ball and, running up 
to the kennel, drop it at the terrier’s 
feet with a little toss of her head ! 


WANTED—YOUR OLD C.N. 

There is a lady in Surrey who, every 
few weeks, sends a bale of papers to 
Australia for those who cannot afford 
to buy them. 

She always includes copies of the 
C.N., but she wants more and more; 
and many little Australian children will 
be grateful if you will send your old C.N. 
to Miss Ethel Farquharson, Church 
House, Petersham, Surrey. 


Poor Ten-Year-Old 

A Little Genius and 
His Hands 

Adelaide is very proud of itself, for it. 
lias discovered a budding Mozart, who 
at ten years old has filled its town hall 
with .enthusiastic music-lovers. . . 

Philip Hargrave may turn out a 
genius; he is certainly a musical 
prodigy. In the Melbourne Auditorium 
he gave eight concerts, each time to 
packed houses, while musical critics in 
Melbourne and Adelaide have written 
enthusiastically of his technique, which 
they say is almost perfect. 

This pianist's small hands have been 
insured for ^1000, and a recent photo¬ 
graph of the little fellow shows him with 
hands covered by padded gloves. It 
is patliefic if lie is not allowed to play 
the ordinary exciting games of young 
Australians, and it seems to us a deplor¬ 
able thing if genius can only develop at 
the expense of all the out-of-doors fun in 
the sunny Commonwealth. 

THE CHINESE CRAB 
How Did It Reach Europe ? 

Within the last ten years thq .Chinese 
crab has appeared in European waters. 

It can live at will in cither fresh water 
or salt, and is common in China, where it 
is an esteemed article of food. 

From China to Europe is a long way 
for a crab to travel; by what means did 
it manage this journey ? 

It was found in a German river ; and 
it is thought it must have made the 
journey by holding on to the weed 
which grows on the keels of ships at 
sea. It is now to be found in most of 
the waters of Germany and Poland. 

The newcomer is welcomed, and up to 
the. present there do not seem to be any 
disastrous consequences from this upset 
in Europe of the balance of Nature. 


ONE MORE SOCIETY 
TO HELP 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
Helping-Each-Other Societies are be¬ 
coming ever more numerous. 

One of the most sorely needed of these 
is the British Executive Employment 
Society, which is helping a section of 
unemployed almost unheard of by the 
outside world. This is because these 
men, some of whom have been out of 
work for years, suffer in silence. 

Already more than 600 unemployed 
engineers, Stock Exchange men, chem¬ 
ists, accountants, and other black- 
coated professional men have joined the 
society. However desperate their case 
may be, these men, many of whom have 
families to educate, receive no dole or 
relief of any kind. With no private 
means, many of them are suffering from 
acute poverty. 

In London an employment bureau 
and clubroom have been started for 
these men. There is an office where 
orders arc taken for printing and typing 
sales letters, and so on ; its address is 
133 Oxford Street, London, W.i. 


LIGHTNING AND THE 
ENGINEER 

Some interesting new thoughts about 
lightning have come about as the result 
of recent studies of thunderstorms by 
electrical engineers. 

A single flash of lightning may 
dissipate a million kilowatts of energy, 
while the voltage of a discharge from a 
mile about the Earth may be as much as 
500- million volts. While the duration 
of a flash is only a few millionths of a 
second, the current has been estimated 
as high as 100,000 amperes. 

. . One of the most extraordinary things 
is the effect of a flash that may be felt 
miles away. An induced potential of 
nearly 5000 . volts a foot has been 
measured three miles from the actual 
lightning flash. 



*"1 ’HE mischief may start in the playground .... 

illness caused by infections gathered on knees and 
hands made dirty in boisterous play. School authori¬ 
ties .... mothers .... recognise this menace, for 
they teach the Lifebuoy health habit. Regular washing 
of hands and face with antiseptic Lifebuoy lather is 
a rule that simply must not be broken. The bogey 
of germ infection vanishes with the dirt that Lifebuoy’s 
protective lather washes away. One dirty hand may 
hold germs enough to start an epidemic. But the 
health element in Lifebuoy deals surely with these 
illness risks. The Lifebuoy habit guards health. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP 

for HEALTH 

L 631 - 201-53 A LEVER PRODUCT 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2 /- each.. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST ENB MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E. 1 . 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 35 

A Check 

im was right. The road to the mouth of 
the. old. lead mine above Llyn Gader 
was in a shocking state. 

It had never been more than a cart tra.ck ( 
and during the many years since the mine 
had last been worked rain and frost had 
shattered the slialy rock so. that in places 
there was nothing more than a ledge a couple 
plfcct wide. They dared not take Prowler 
with them for fear he should fall into the lake, 
so led him back and tied him in a little cave. 

The path would not have been too easy 
to travel in daylight ; in the darkness it 
was dangerous. In one place there was a 
gap a yard wide with a drop of 40 feet to 
the black.water lying at the base of the cliff. 
They crossed it safely, but in doing so Jock 
kicked a loose stone whiclv fell with a plop 
into the lake below. 

44 Hope Jasper didn’t hear that,” he whis¬ 
pered uneasily ; but Tim comforted him. 

44 He’s, inside the mine by now. He would 
not hear if you’d rolled a rock instead of a 
pebble." After that it was easier, and they 
came cautiously up to the mouth of the mine. 

. This was what is called an adit, a tunnel 
running into the face of the hill and sloping 
slightly upward. It was only about five 
feet six inches high and about four feet wide. 
The floor was muddy ; a trickle of water 
ran out and dripped down the rocks into the 
lake below. The boys stood quite still for 
some minutes, listening intently. But there 
was not a sound except the faint tinkle of the 
water dropping down into the lake. 

44 It’s all right,’' Tim whispered, 44 Jasper's 
inside.” 

44 What do we do—follow him ? " Jock 
asked in an equally low voice. 

44 No, That would be silly. It would only 
mean a fight, and if he got the better of it 
he’d get away with the emeralds ; all we 
have to do is to wait for him to come out, 
then go in and hunt up the stones.” 

" All right. Where are we to wait ? " 

. Tim pointed to the left. 44 There’s a ledge 
wc can climb to ; if we lie flat Jasper won’t 
see us." 

44 We’ll have to be careful," Jock 
answered, as he followed Tim up .the rock 
face. The ledge was broad and fairly dry, 
and they were able to stretch themselves at 
full length. Jock glanced at his wrist watch. 


** This is hopeless. It’ll take a week to 
search all these miles of passages." 

Tim looked rather blue. 

" It’s a pig of a place,"'he agreed. 

Jock pursed his lips. 

44 The only thing will be to get Prowler on 
the job," he said. “ I’ll go and fetch him." 

44 I’ll come too," said Tim. 44 It’ll take 
the two of us to get him over that gap." 

They started back and were about half¬ 
way to the mouth of the adit when the 
silence was broken by a shattering roar. A 
blast of wind blew back upon them, sending 
them staggering against the walls of the 
passage, and the air became thick with 
smoke and choking dust. For a moment 
they were too dismayed to speak. Jock was 
the first to recover. He seized Tim by the 
arm and dragged him back. 

44 W-what's happened ? " Tim asked. 

44 Not much need to ask," Jock answered, 
44 Someone’s fired a dynamite cartridge in 
the mouth of the adit." 

44 And closed it ? " gasped Tim. 

44 Closed it all right," said Jock grimly. 
44 There’s about fifty tons of rock between 
us and. day light." 

The colour faded from Tim’s face. 44 Then 
we’re buried alive," he said slowly. 

CHAPTER 36 

Jasper Goes to Glynt 

ock put a hand on Tim's shoulder. 

44 Steady, old son. It isn’t as bad as 
that. There’s Finch and Ballard." 

44 But they don’t know where we are." 
Tim was horribly frightened, yet was trying 
to fight down his panic. 

44 They’ll make a pretty good guess. 
Ballard knows this country, doesn't he ? " 

44 lie knows it better than I." 

44 Then that’s all right, and there's my 
note on the door at Garve to guide them, to 
say nothing of Prowler." 

Tim was silent, but the colour was coming 
back to his face. After a while he spoke. 

44 Jasper must have known all the time 
where we were. He was laying for us." 

44 It looks like it," Jock agreed. 44 And 
that was my fault. .That stone I knocked 
into the lake. And now lie's off again, 
emeralds and all.” 

44 You think lie's taken them ? ". 

44 Sure, He'd never leave them here for us 
to find.” 


44 Then it’s good-bye to them, as far. as 
we’re concerned,” remarked Tim. 

44 Don’t be too sure,” said Jock sturdily. 
44 See here. We’ll find a way out. I don’t 
know much about lead mines but I know a 
whole lot about tin mines, and I expect 
they're much the same thing. Listen to me. 
There’s always more than one level. Some¬ 
times there are half a dozen cut to work 
the different veins of. ore. They’re con¬ 
nected by slopes er winzes. A winze is a 
shaft.- Each level has its own adit, and I 
expect there's another level and an adit 
above this one. If we can find our way up 
to it wc can get out all right." 

Tim listened, eagerly. 

44 That sounds good," he said quickly, 
44 but I only wish we’d had a look round 
before wc came in. However, that can’t 
be helped. Luckily we have plenty of 
candles so we’d better start looking at once. 
You go first, Jock. You know more about 
it than I do." . 

44 All right. Watch the roof. That's the 
main thing. In a tin mine one wears a 
special sort of hard liat to protect one’s 
head from falling stones. We've only'got 
caps so we shall have to be extra careful. 
We'll go on until we find a passage sloping 
upwards and follow that." 

They started, and had not gone fifty 
paces before they found a gallery sloping 
steeply to the right. 

44 Just what we were looking for," 
exclaimed Tim in delight. 

44 Don’t shout like that," Jock told him. 
44 Unless you want to bring down this 
rotten roof. There—what did I tell you ? " 
as with a loud thump a great chunk of rock 
fell in frdnt of them. Tim hardly breathed 
as they crept by it. 

44 A pig of a place," he ventured as they 
came to a safer part. 44 Once I’m out of 
this you won’t catch me in a mine again 
very soon." 

Jock stopped. 44 Never mind about that. 
We’re up against it. Here’s the end of this 
gallery.". , ; 

Sure enough, a blank wall loomed black 
and forbidding in the feeble light. 

44 Wait a minute," said Tim eagerly, as 
he pushed past Jock. 44 There’s a ladder." 

44 A ladder," repeated Jock.' 44 So there is." 

Overhead was a shaft running up into 
blackness, and against the right-hand wall 
of this shaft was a rough ladder made of 
two long poles connected by heavy treads. 
The candlelight was not strong enough to 
see the top. 


Jacko In at the Finish 


which had a luminous dial. 

44 Just four," lie muttered. 44 It will be 
dawn before long,” 

44 The sooner the better,” said Tim. 44 It’s 
pretty chill y up here.” 

Half an hour passed, and the East began 
to turn pink. A bird twittered in the bushes 
near the water but otherwise the silence was 
unbroken. 

41 He’s taking, a long time,” Jock whis¬ 
pered. Tim agreed, and Jock went on: 
44 You’d think he’d want to be away before 
daylight. 4 ' 

4 ‘ There's not much risk of anyone seeing 
him,” replied Tim. 44 This is a lonely spot." 

It certainly,was for, as the light slowly 
increased, Jock realised that this country 
was even more lonely than central Dartmoor. 
There was no sign of life, not so much as a 
curl of smoke rising from a cottage. 

The sun climbed up over the eastern 
ridge and a light breeze rippled the lake; 
the sheep began to graze, tit-larks were 
calling, “and here and there, below them, 
a trout rose for an early fly. But still no 
sign of Jasper. Tim grew worried.’ 

44 I believe he’s come to grief, Jock. 
These old mines are frightfully dangerous." 

44 Let's go in and look for him.” 

44 Wait a while longer,” advised the 
cautious Jock. 

They breakfasted on some bread and 
cheese, and washed it down with water 
from a tiny spring which trickled down the 
rock. The sun rays warmed their chilled 
bodies pleasantly. 

At last Tim spoke. 44 If we don't start 
soon I shall go sound asleep.” 

Jock sat up. 44 Right 5 r ou arc. We'll go in.” 

They slid silently down from their perch 
and peered cautiously into the adit. 

44 There are his foot marks," said Jock 
in a low voice. 44 He’s gone'in but lie hasn't 
come out again." 

That was plain enough, and both boys 
began to feel unpleasantly certain that 
Jasper had met with some mishap. They 
started into the mine. Twenty paces and it 
became so dark they were forced to switch 
on a torch. They went very slowly and 
quietly, following Jasper’s tracks," but 
presently the mud gave place to hard rock, 
and there were no more foot marks. Gal¬ 
leries opened to left and right, a regular 
maze of them, and after wandering about 
for some time lock stopped. 


J acko’ s Big Brother Adolphus didn't 
at all like the heat wave that had 
come to Monkeyville. 

He said it made him feel ill; it cer¬ 
tainly took his appetite away. He 
made such a fuss at breakfast one 
morning that Father Jacko suddenly 


grew angry. ITe brought his fist down 
on*tlic tabic and made everybody jump. 

4 4 Bless my soul ! "he cried. 44 I don’t 
know what you young people are coming 
to. When I was your age I never gave 
the weather a thought. Y r ou youngsters 
arc too soft. Look at me at fifty ! I'm 
as fit as a fiddle. You don’t know wliat 
hard work is," he went on, warming up 
to his subject.. 44 A day's work in the 
garden .would kill you ! " 

" Would it! ” cried Adolphus. "You 
try me ! " 

" All right! ” said his father. 44 Take 
off your coat: I’ll soon find you a job." 

And he did. It was a pretty stiff one 
for such a gruelling day. But Adolphus 


stuck to it, feeling that the honour of 
youth was at stake. Jacko did his best 
to cheer him up—and got nothing but 
orders to 44 Clear out! " for his pains. 

- At tea-time his father let Adolphus off, 
with a last instruction to empty a 
barrow of rubbish as he came in. 


Gardening, when you aren’t used to 
it, is hard work. Adolphus, aching all 
over and with the perspiration pouring 
off his face, limped over to the barrow 
which his father had left at the green¬ 
house door. 

He groaned as he picked it up and 
staggered off with it. 

44 Pon my word ! ” he muttered, 44 I 
would never have believed a barrow of 
rubbish could feel so heavy." 

44 Cheer up, old sport ! ” cried a voice. 
44 It's your last lap." 

The barrow shook; and suddenly out 
of the heap of leaves and broken brandies 
came—the impudent head of that young 
rascal Jacko 1 



44 It’s a ladder all,right," Jock went on, 
44 but it’s bound to-be rotten after all these 
years." 

Tim went nearer and examined it. 

44 I’m not so sure.” His voice was eager. 
44 These poles are larch, Jock." 

44 Larch," repeated Jock, who did not 
know a thing about timber. Tim did. 

44 Yes, larch lasts like oak." He took out 
his knife .and stuck it into one of the 
uprights. 44 Sometimes even better than 
oak. The uprights are sound. Jock, I'm 
going to try it." 

44 Better let me go first," said Jock 
stolidly. 44 I’m heavier than you. If it 
bears me it'll bear you." 

He lit a second candle end and with a 
lump of clay from the floor fixed it on his 
cap, then he started up. Tim's heart was 
in his mouth as he watched Jock's stocky 
figure moving slowly upward. Jock tested 
each tread as he came to it, clinging tightly 
to the uprights. Tim heard a sharp crack. 
A tread had. gone and he sprang forward. 
But Jock clung safely. 

44 Don’t worry," came his voice echoing 
hollow from above. 44 It’s only one tread. 
The next is all right." 

Up. he went again, his candle gleaming 
feebly against the black sides of the shaft. 
The light dwindled until Tim could hardly 
see Jock, but there were no more cracks. 
To Tim the wait seemed endless as he stood 
with head craned backward, watching breath¬ 
lessly. At last Jock’s voice came again. 

44 All serene, Tim. Come on." 

Tim went up faster . than Joclc and 
found himself in another gallery higher and 
much drier than the one below. 

44 Good business, Jock," he .exclaimed. 
44 Where do wc go now ? " 

Jock took out a pocket compass and laid 
it on the floor. 

44 This way to the lake,” he said. 44 But 
don’t be too chirpy, Tim. We may run 
into another blind alley,” 

44 I don’t think so,” Tim answered.' 44 The 
air is quite fresh. Why, the candle’s 
flickering.” Sure enough, there was a 
draught blowing inwards and they went 
briskly down the passage. 

Tim saw it first. 44 Daylight! " lie shouted, 
and blew out the candle he was carrying. 

V You’re right," said Jock, as he started 
quickly toward a square of pale light in the 
distance. The two reached it together and 
found themselves at the mouth of a second 
adit about fifty feet above the first, and a 
good (leal to the left of it. Tim looked out 
over the lake and the great stretch of hills 
all brilliant in the morning sunlight. He 
drew a long breath of the fresh, warm air. 

44 Oh, Jock, isn’t this good ? " he exclaimed. 

44 It’s all right,” said Jock soberly, 44 but 
how in sense are we going to get down ? ” 

Tim became aware that the path or track 
which the miners had originally cut along 
the cliff face had been swept away by a 
landslide from above. It was almost sheer 
cliff all the way down to the lake below. Tim 
had a good look at it, then his face cleared. 

44 We can climb down,” he announced. 

44 We can climb down into the lake," Jock 
answered curtly. 

Tim shrugged. 44 We’ll have to swim, that’s 
all. Come on.” 

It -was a pretty stiff scramble but they 
managed it without accident. On a ledge 
just above the water they peeled off their 
clothes, made them into bundles and tied 
them on their heads. Then they slipped 
into the lake and struck out. 

The water was like icc, but luckily they 
had only to swim about forty yards before 
they were able, to climb out. Then they 
dressed and hurried off to release poor 
Prowler, who was overjoyed to see them. 
Jock looked at his watch. 

44 I say, Tim, how long do you think wc 
were in the mine ? ” 

44 Hours and hours,” said Tim. 

Jock grinned. 44 It’s less than an hour 
since Jasper let off that cartridge. If wc 
hurry we may catch him yet.” 

Tim stared. 44 I suppose I’ve got to 
believe you. I mean about the time. 
Let’s put Frowlcr on Jasper’s trail. He 
must have gone down the old track. He 
couldn’t have got out any other way." 

Jock turned to do so and gave a sudden 
start. 44 There he is ! Look—-just crossing 
the hill opposite.” 

A man looking no bigger than a fly—for 
he was nearly three miles away—had just 
reached the top of the great slope to the 
west. Tim whistled softty, and to Jock's 
surprise a look of dismay crossed his face. 

44 What’s up ? " he asked. 44 Why are 
you looking so solemn ? ” 

* 44 Because Jasper’s bound for Glynt. He 
must be, or he wouldn’t be going in that 
direction. 

44 And why shouldn’t he go to Glynt ? " 

Tim's eyes widened. 44 You mean you’ve 
never lieatd of Glynt I " he ,exclaimed. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Achievement 

The Remarkable 
Record of a 

famous Wireless Journal 


pROM the very earliest days of 
h broadcastin g—how we 
thrilled when we heard the first 
faint notes coming in on our 
primitive crystal-sets I—until to¬ 
day, when the very latest and 
most marvellous radio-gramo¬ 
phones are -a commonplace, 
POPULAR WIRELESS has led 
the way. Always in the van of 
experiment and construction, 
this most famous of all radio 
journals has indeed achieved 
much. 

In 1922 the first popular Home 
Constructor set was described in 
POPULAR WIRELESS. 

In 1924 POPULAR WIRELESS, 
introducing the forerunner of all 
multi-grid wireless valves, paved 
the way for S.G/s, Pentodes and 
all the latest multi-grid types. 
Thus was the era of highly-sensi- 
tive, inexpensive receivers in¬ 
augurated. 

From the Crystal Palace 
POPULAR WIRELESS con¬ 
ducted the first National 5-mctre 
tests, in which a wot Id's record ivas 
secured for Britain. 

POPULAR WIRELESS has even 
set a world fashion ! For its short¬ 
wave adaptor was duplicated in 
millions, and has sold widely in 
every country in the world. 

Last year a POPULAR WIRE¬ 
LESS set was acclaimed by the 
whole of the British Radio Industry 
—an absolutely unique tribute 
not hitherto achieved by any de¬ 
sign whatsoever. 

POPULAR WIRELESS is still 
first with the really important 
new ideas. In connection with the 
. recent valve developments Jilone, 
this famous journal gave the first 
details for constructors of sets 
embodying “"Class B,” the Multi- 
Mu Pentode, the Double-Diode 
Triode, the Westector, All-Metal 
Valves, the Low-Bias Multi-Mu 
and the Double-Diode Pentode. 
'Here is achievement indeed. 
POPULAR WIRELESS has al¬ 
ways led—POPULAR WIRE¬ 
LESS is still leading—POPULAR 
WIRELESS will always lead. 


POPULAR 

WIRELESS 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


3" 



2-os. BLOCKS 


Cadburys Milk Chocolate 1/2 lb. Block 
now reduced to 8^d. 


The C.N.’s Monthly Companion 

The new issue of My Magazine is now on sale everywhere. Here arc some 
of the contents of this splendid number, which should be ordered now : 

The Fall of a Thousand Great Buildings 

When the Hand of Destruction Swept Over England 

The Four Periods of the Earth 
A Walk Along Our Greatest River 

A beautifully illustrated article on Father Thames 

One of the World’s Most Selfless Men 


Edited by 
ARTHUR MEE 

August Issue 
One Shilling 


MY MAGAZINE 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See beldw. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
M4s 6d 7 a year (Canada’ 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Many Stamps ? 

Jwo schoolboys had started 
stamp-collecting. Jack said 
to his friend : “ Give me one of 
your stamps and then I shall 
have as many as you.” 

“ No,” replied Tom ; “ you 

give me one of yours and then I 
shall be able to divide mine 
equally with my brother and still 
have as many as you.” 

How many stamps had Jack 
and Tom ? Answer next week 

Spectacles 

'J'iie Astronomer-Royal, Dr H. 

Spencer Jones, said re¬ 
cently that spectacles have a 
history of 600 years, the first 
known reference "to them being 
in an old Italian MS which referred 
to “ these glasses men call 
spectacles, invented for the benefit 
of those poor old men whose 
sight becomes weak.” 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



La queue Le piano Le pistolet 

pigtail piano pistol 

Ce Chinois est fier de sa queue, 
fetudiez-vous toujours le piano ? 

II nous menaga de son pistolet. 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'HE songs of the hedge sparrow, 
blackcap, sedge warbler, and 
willow warbler cease. The turtle 
dove is last heard. The second 
broods of goldfinches and young 
swifts arc Hedged. The grayling, 
small skipper, and Admiral butter¬ 
flies, and the swallow-tail moth 
appear. The large marsh grass¬ 
hopper is seen. The red hemp- 
nettle, dwarf elder, wild teasel, 
and wild angelica are in flower. 

Filling a Bottle 

Filling a narrow-necked bottle 
with liquid can be a messy 
business if there is not a funnel 
handy. But we can usually find a 
substitute. An empty eggshell 
with a little hole in the bottom, 
or the corner of a stiff paper en¬ 
velope with the tip cut off, will 
both make useful little funnels. 

The Smallest Stamp 

'J'hf. smallest stamp in the world 
was issued by Australia’ in 
1883 . Its value was-Jd. 

. Great Britain also 
printed some very small 
‘ postage stamps in 1870 , 
but the Australians were 
just a little smaller, and 
so have the distinction 
of being the smallest in 
the world. The.reproduction of the 
Australian issue here is actual size. 




Other Worlds Next Week r 

Jn the , evening .the'. ■. planets 
Jupiter" 
and Mars are in 
the West, and 
Venus is in the 
North-West. 

Saturn is in the 
South-East 
later and in the 
South in the 
morning. The picture shows the 
Moon at 9 p.m. on July 26. 

Built-Up Word 

With pen in hand, it may be 
vv said, 

My first you’ll surely need ; 

Then add to this a horse’s head, 
And what will urge his speed. 
Nine letters thus complete my 
theme, 

Which soon you’ll bring to view ; 
And though it very strange may 
seem, 

I really am but two. 

Answer''next week 

Destroying a Wasp’s Nest 
FJere is a way of destroying a 
wasp’s nest which does not 
involve the use of poison or any 
dangerous substance. 

Take a bottle with a good long 
neck and fill it to about a third 
of its capacity with turpentine. 
After nightfall, when the wasps 
have repaired to the nest, push 
the neck of the bottle right down 


into ’the hole so that the opening 
is completely‘blocked. It is also 
a good plan to,pack soil round the 
neck of the bottle.' Leave it for 
twenty-four, hours . and all the 
mature wasps will have been 
suffocated.. The nest may now. 
be safely dug out, and to make 
quite sure that all the immature 
insects are destroyed plunge the 
whole into a pail of boiling water. 

What Bird Is This ? 

Jn the flame but not in the fire, 
In the loan but not in the hire, 
In the frail but not in the weak, 

In the bill but not in the beak, 

In the cask but not in the keg, 

Iii the arm but not in the leg, 

In the fold but not in the tuck,. 
Complete you’ll find .a common 
wild duck. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
At the Pastrycook’s 

3 pastries, 2 biscuits, and 15 cakes. 
Beheaded Word. Smart, mart, art. 

Carious Question. Give the last 
person his herring in the dish. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
DOO R ST E P 
PICTURES 
BRACELET 
F LAGMAST ■ 

SC MOON E R 
ENTRANCE' , 
MOTO-RCA'R 
COGWHEEL 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Fhere are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden' in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk in the clues 
that appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. A tenet. 4. A strip of cloth. 7. One who is 
indifferent to pleasure or pain. 11. Order of Merit.* 12. One who takes 
dinner. 14. A high artist’s honour.* 15. A New Zealand bird, recently 
extinct. 17. Industrious insect. 18. Proper. 29. A hundredth part of a' 
yen. 22. To last.. 25. Rubbed on rough surface. 27. Compass point.* 
28. A popular bulbous plant. ' 31. French for the. 32, Not even. 33. 
Devoured. 84. Please turn over.* 36. Lays out money. 39. Dresses. 
42. To scorch. 43. An edict. 44. Advise. 

Reading Down. 1. Pertaining to the home. 2. To urge forward, 
3. Military Medal.* 4. To bind. 5. Indefinite article. 6. Bottom of a 
river. 8. Transpose.* 9. A hop kiln. 10. To make more compact. 
12. A ruminant-quadruped. 13. Floor coverings. 16, Single. 17. 
Nails with little or no head. 19. To emit by volcanic action. 21. A 
snake-like fish. 23. Beneath. 21. To rest. 25. Active. 29. A barrel. 
30. Oceans. 32. Eggs. 35. Mineral consisting of a metal and other 
substance. .37.. New Hampshire.* .38. Trade Union.*. 40. Note in 
tonic sol-fa scale. 41. Editor.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

. Experienced 

A youth applied at the office of 
a local newspaper for work. : 
“ Do you know bow to rim a 
newspaper ? ” the Editor-Pro¬ 
prietor asked. 

“ No, sir,” replied the youth. : 
“ You don’t ? ” queried the 
Editor with surprise. “ Then I’ll 
give, you a trial; you’ve evidently 
had experience.” , 

Pins and Panes 
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On dear 1 Oh dear 1 (the window 
' sighed)- *' ; - 

So very full of panes ani l. 

Then What of me ? (the cushion 
cried)' 

So.very full of-pins am I. 

Pains may often‘be quite cured, 
Pinpricks, alas! • must be en¬ 
dured. ■ ' 

The Exception 

(Conversation in the boarding¬ 
house suggested. that there 
were several convalescents present.' 

’“ Everybody seems.to be here 
for his health,” remarked a 
visitor/ • ‘ ’ 4 
“ Yes,” replied a man who had 
just 'received his hill. “ All ex¬ 
cept the proprietor.” 

Willing and'Obliging 

J-\ youth applied for a position 
as office-boy. 

“ What salary would you be 
willing to take ? ” he was asked. 

“ I’d be willing to take two 
pounds a week, "sir,” was the; 

reply. , . ; 

“ Two pounds ? ” echoed the 
manager incredulously. 

“ Yes, sir; but > you- can- try to 
beat me down to fifteen shillings! 
if you like.” ■ - . ■... ' 

Found—On His Nose ; 

W" en the visitor called the- 
Professor was out. • \ 

/ “ I understand your, master is ; 
a very learned ‘ man,” said the! 
caller t6 the maid. “ What ■ 
particular research work occupies 
most of his time ? ” 

“ It seems to be chiefly hunting, 
for his . spectacles,”-, was the : 
innocent reply: 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 


© 


F rancis came home from 
school one day with news 
that a new form-master was 
.coming. 

; “ Mr Rogers is ill and isn’t 
coming back,” he said. “ He 
was nice, I liked him ; and 
’ I expect the new one will be a 
strict old fogey who doesn’t 
know which end to hold a 
cricket bat.’’ 

“ He may be very nico/’ 
said his mother, “ and he may 
be younger than Mr Rogers.” 

“ And for all you know he 
may be a‘ dab at games,” 
laughed Uncle Howard, who 
was staying with them. 

“ Oh, he won’t,” said Fran¬ 
cis gloomily. / " I expect he’ll 
only let us play rounders.” 

Uncle Howard laughed 
again, and said,.” Well, come 
along, to cheer you up I’ll 


come and play cricket in the 
garden.” 

Francis skipped off with de¬ 
light, for there was nothing 
he liked better than a game 



Ho knocked timidly' 


with his young uncle,, who 
was a real cricket Blue and 
had only left Oxford a, year or 
two ago. He admired Uncle 
Howard very much, and had 


always looked forward to the 
times when he came to pay 
them a visit. 

That evening Francis was 
growling" over liis prep; “I* 
hate Latin,” he said. “ I 
don’t see any sense in it.” 

“ Perhaps the new master 
will make you love it,” teased 
Uncle'Howard. 

“ Oh, Uncle Howard, you’re 
always reminding me of the 
new piaster,” cried Francis. 
“ I never want to see him 
. But the day.came when the 
new ' master was to - arrive, • 
and Francis went off to school. 
The boys were all eager to see 
their new form-master, and 
Francis, was just -saying he 
knew he’d hate him-when; a 
'message came that Francis 
was fo go to the new master in 
Mr Rogers’s room. 


The New Master 

Poor Francis’s knees shook.; 
Whatever could he be wanted: 
for? Had lie heard all the- 
rude things Francis had said 
about him ? 

He knocked timidly on the; 
door, and when a voice said 
“ Come in!” lie opened it. 
As he shut the door behind 
him the man sitting at Mr 
Rogers’s desk turned round.’ 
It was Uncle Howard! 

He came over to Francis, 
smiling. . 

“ Well,” he said. “ Here I 
am l Here’s your new master.* 
Do you like me ? ” 

“Uncle! ’’ gasppd Francis. ; 
“ Yes, I know ; but the’ 
headmaster thought it better 
not - to say anything before¬ 
hand. . Well, Francis, I hope 
you’ll be .able to put up with 
your new master I ” . 


“Good! It’s Masost’sl 
and TeetoSaS Too!” 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MALM’S 

Eimacfi o£ Hes?fos 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(iton-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASOM, LTD., NOTTING- 
HAM.— Please send suliicient Mason’s 
Extract of Herbi and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world.. 
4 d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample.. 


Kame.. 


Address. .. 

(in Block 

Letters) ... 


The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today! 

Such is MODERN BOY. Its 
every issue is brimful of thrill¬ 
ing stories and articles on the 
very latest Invention, Adven¬ 
ture, Hobbies, etc. It is the 
paper for the youth of today. 

BUY IT REGULARLY. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday - - 2d. 



The Children’s Newspaper Is printed and published every 
is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Cai 
It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from 


ned every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press'/Ltd. The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offlces : The Fleet-way House. It 
Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Poston, Mass, Subscription llates everywhere : 3 Is a year; 5s Cd for six montlis* 
om the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon A Gotch. Ltd.: and for. South Africa : Central News Agency. Ltd. July 22, 1933. ' S.S. 






















































































































































































